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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


— 


HE Agriculturists of Bootle are apparently too discon- 

solate even to join Mr. Cross in his hopes of a return 
of their prosperity. Perhaps the Home Secretary’s account 
of the intended proceedings of the Agricultural Com- 
mission seemed to them but cold comfort. Mr. Cross’s 
description of the intended work of the Commission was, 
however, full of interest. Besides America, Holland, 
Belgium, and France were specified by-him asi i 
theatres of operation. These three countries are the 
special homes of the petite culture, and it may be hoped 
that the sub-commissions sent to them will give us full 
information on that. very interesting subject. It may be 
supposed, however, from the thoroughness with which 
the scheme is being undertaken that most parts of Europe 
will be visited. The Mediterranean peninsulas have but 
little to do with English agriculture. But Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, and above all Hungary and Roumania 
have a great deal to do with it. The system of cultivat- 
ing the great estates of the last-named countries is well 
worth inquiring into. 


Ir is interesting to know that Mr. Mundella is of 
opinion that Sheffield is coming to its senses. The only 
evidence of that fact which seems to be forthcoming is 
that Sheffield did not, as it did last year, refuse to listen 
to its junior Member. And it is perhaps not unnatural 
that Mr. Mundella should consider this a proof of sanity. 
We do not observe that Sheffield was invited to apply its 
recovered intellects to anything particularly important. 
Mr. Mundella waxed quite eloquent and unctuous about 
the Devonshires and the Fitzwilliams. Eloquence and 
unction are somehow or other usual with extreme Radicals 
when they have to speak of the Dukes and Earls of their 
party. They “mention them with hor,” even as police- 
man X mentioned the “ gracious prince.” We seem to re- 
member that ‘there was a time, not so many months ago, 
when Lord Fitzwilliam’s name was not quite so affection- 
ately mentioned by Mr. Mundella and his friends. _ It is 
delightful to see this reconciliation of old allies under the 





joint influence of Christian principles and the approach 


of a general election. 


THERE have not been wanting persons who have 
pointed to Sir Charles Dilke as likely to hold a promi- 
nent position in the next Liberal Government. His 
speech at Chelsea last Tuesday shows that he has at any 
rate mastered one point which few of his future colleagues 
have succeeded in mastering. Sir Charles Dilke has dis- 
covered that the English are a “patriotic as well as a 
liberty-loving people.” He has “ found out that it should 
be the aim of the Liberal Party, not’so much to suppress 
the Jingo spirit as to turn it into the right course.” He can 
even admit that the English people “ believed,” though 
of course mistakenly, “‘ that the present Government had a 
true view of our rightful position towards foreign Powers,” 
We are very glad that Sir Charles’ eyes are at last opened 
to all this. It is perhaps rather a pity that the process 
of coaching has taken solong. There being now no 
immediate opportunity of being unpatriotic, Sir Charles 
is quite willing to eulogise patriotism. His attitude and 
that of his friends during the last few years has certainly 
not been calculated to impress anyone with a belief in 
their admiration of this particular virtue. But, as we have 
already said, better late than never, 


Tue lucrative contract which certain American ship- 
builders at Boston made with the Russian Government 
for the conversion of three merchant steamers into the 
cruisers Asia, Africa, and America, and the construction 
of an entirely new cruiser called the Zadiaka, has induced 
them to despatch to St. Petersburg agents to secure the 
contracts for the building of the new men-of-war which it 
is known Admiral Lessovsky is about to add to the 
Russian fleet. The sum mentioned as the probable 
aggregate cost of the projected vessels is large— 
25,000,000 roubles in gold, or over three millions 
pounds sterling — and implies a very considerable 
increase, indeed, to the Russian fleet. If our enterprising 
Yankee friends secure this lucrative contract, it will con- 
stitute one of the most splendid orders ever given by a 
foreign Government to the subjects of another Power. 
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Of course Russia’s object is apparent. She wants to gain 
the co-operation of America in her future cruiser opera- 
tions, and she knows that the easiest way to America’s 
sympathy is through her citizens’ pockets. The matter, 
however, is looked upon in a different light by the people 
of Russia, who are indignant that, at a moment when the 
engineering trade of the country is at a standstill, three mil- 
lions’ worth of work should be handed over to foreigners. 
Still the grievances of Russia and the jubilation of the 
American agents, who believe the prize to be in their 
grasp, are of very little interest to England. What con- 
cerns us most is that while we are adding ironclads to our 
fleet, Russia, guided by a surer prescience, has completely 
given up that type of vessel, and has resolved to build 
only cruisers. Admiral Lessovsky holds original views of 
his own in regard to naval warfare, and knows better than 
we can tell him that Russia can never hope to match 
England in fleets of armoured men-of-war. England’s 
mercantile shipping presents the largest and the 
safest target for a foreign foe, and if Russia 
multiplies her cruiser squadrons in the whole- 
sale manner that she is apparently about to do, we 
may depend upon it that the next naval war with 
her will impose a prodigious strain upon our resources. 
It is easy to say that for every cruiser placed upon the 
ocean by Russia we can range alongside it a dozen, but 
the case of the A/adama shows that once a swift and 
powerful war steamer gets a start at sea it is a very diffi- 
cult matter to overtake her. 


Tue new Austrian Cabinet is in a doubtful position. 
The various grades of Liberals have agreed to present a 
united front in Parliamentary Opposition ; the Conserva- 
tives, too, are discontented. The Nationalist and Ultra- 
montane factions consider themselves slighted, while the 
Moderate Conservatives, who would be the main support 
of Count Taaffe’s Government, are not sufficiently nume- 
rous to encounter a double opposition with any chance 
of success. 


Ir seems likely that Count Andrassy’s successor will be 
chosen from among the Hungarians, and not from the 
German Austrians. Counts Karolyi and Széchényi are 
considered the most prominent candidates. The reason 
is not far to seek. Every possible German Chancellor 
except Beust would be looked on with disfavour in 
Hungary ; he would be suspected of entertaining designs 
against the Hungarian Constitution, and endeavouring to 
reintroduce the military despotism which prevailed from 
1848 to 1866. Prince Bismarck, too, would probably prefer 
a Magyar Premier. A Hungarian Prime Minister would 
not foster a dangerous opposition in German affairs, and 
the centre of gravity of the Empire would tend towards 
Pesth, which is what the German Chancellor has openly 
avowed to be his desire. 


We hear that at a meeting of the Russian Imperial 
Council, a few days ago, it was decided to introduce 
further repressive measures against the Nihilists. The 
Grand Duke Constantine and Count Tolstoi spoke in 
favour of slight concessions, but the rest of the members 
unanimously deprecated any retrograde movement just 
now. 


Tue German subjects of Russia are beginning to 
experience the effects of the ill-feeling existing between 
Russia and Germany. Last Sunday a petition from the 


Municipality of Revel to the Czar, asking that the 


Russian Government should be compelled to respect 
their charter and address them in German instead of in 
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Russ, was returned to the Mayor with a despatch} 


the Minister of the Interior, stating curtly that — 
receipt of any further similar communication would b 
regarded as a sign of disaffection on the part of ¢ 
members of the Council. 


Hakim-Kuay, the claimant to the throne of Kashgar 
who unsuccessfully attempted to expel the Chinese a few 
months ago, is leading, we hear, a fresh expedition against 
the Celestials, 7/@ Karategin and Pamir. The Mussulm 7 
prince has been allowed to buy arms from Rus 
merchants, and to assemble three thousand fctuywebe’’ 0 
the Ferghanah frontier without Russia attempting in < 
way to interfere in his hostile operations. 

Tuere is a talk in Russian official circles of the 
presence of a Russian envoy at Herat. Three individua 
are named as the probable envoy : Zaman Beg, who a few 
weeks ago was at Balkh negotiating with Yakoob Khan 
for a settlement of the disputes between Afghanistan a 
Bokhara; Colonel Maeff, an officer of the Turkes 
Intelligence Department, who left Tashkent in May for a 
journey of exploration in the region between the O 
and Herat; and Colonel Grodikoff, of General Lazare 
staff, who was in the neighbourhood of Asterabad when 
last heard of. General opinion, however, points at 
Colonel Maeff as being the emissary, as it is known that 
when he left Tashkent on his journey he carried with 
him a letter of introduction from Kaufmann, “in 
he had occasion to approach the Governor of Herat.” 


A SEMI-OFFICIAL note in the Journal des Débats, which 
is known as the organ of M. Léon Say, Minister 
Finance, shows that the French Government is negotia 
ing in the first place with England, and with the other 
Powers afterwards, for the prolongation of the commerciak 
treaties on the following bases :—The treaty which exists 
up to the end of the year to remain in force until i 
denunciation by one of the two contracting parties, 
This denunciation is not to take effect until six months — 
after its notification. It must not be lost sight of that 
the French Government was recently authorised by law 
to prolong the existing treaties of commerce, but only 
for six months, after the voting of the General Customs 
tariff by the French Chambers ; this tariff not being yet 
fully discussed. But when it is once voted, the French 
Government will have to denounce all existing com- 
mercial treaties and negotiate new ones, which will have 
to be submitted to the Chambers for ratification. 


TuE antagonistic tone of the Russian Press is creating 
considerable ill-feeling in Berlin. Some time ago the 
Russian Embassy at Berlin officially proclaimed its dis- 
gust with the anti-Teutonic manifestations of the native 
press. When it is remembered that now in Russia the 
Government suppresses or controls prints that are dis- 
tasteful or obnoxious to it, the Berliners may be 
forgiven for concluding that the anti-German tone 
predominant in Muscovite journalism is tolerated, if not 
secretly fostered, by the Russian Government. What, 
they ask, do the large masses of warlike stores that passed 
Germany en route to Russia last year mean? Why has 
Russia so suddenly supported France in the Greek 
Question? And how is it that Prince Gortschakoff had 
a sort of council of Russian representatives abroad at 
Wildbad the other day? The Swedish papers advocate 
a Scandinavian alliance, and it is noteworthy that 
immediately after the inspired Agence Russe gives 
the news of a proposed visit of the Cesarewitch to the 
Swedish Court: ‘Our readers will remember that both 
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the Swedish and Russian heirs-apparent are notorious 
for ‘their political difference from their Philo-Germanic 
fathers. 


No symptom more completely reveals the disorganisa- 
tion of the Bonapartist Party than the fact that last 
fifteenth of August there was for the first time for twenty- 
seven years no celebration of the /ée Napoléon at the 
Church of St. Augustine. Prince Napoleon, on whom as 
head of the Party the duty devolved of giving the signal 
for the religious gathering, omitted to do so. Questioned by 
an Imperialist deputy, he replied that he would not take 
any step which could be construed as antagonistic to the 
Republic, and that he could not approve of his son 
taking the position of a pretender. The Prince’s inti- 
mates interpret his attitude as a possible candidature for 
the Presidency of the Republic. The two great Parties 
antagonistic tothe Republic—the Bonapartists and the 
Legitimists—find themselves in the curious position of 
pinning their faith to the heirs of their present natural 
leaders, Henri V. and Prince Napoleon. Prince Victor 
and the Comte de Paris are both comparatively young ; 
but neither the Imperial democrat nor the Count de 
Chambord are considered fossib/e by their own Parties. 


We understand that the Russian Minister “of Ways 
of Communication has sanctioned the construction of 
six branch lines from the Poti-Baku Railway, with a 
view to giving Russia complete command over the 
Caucasus. General Possiet’s report admits that none 
of the lines will pay ; but, he adds, that “it is urgent that 
Russia’s grip should be increased over the disaffected 
tribes inhabiting the Caucasian range.” . 


WHEN the Prince of Wales was engaged in laying the 
foundation-stone of the new Eddystone Lighthouse the 
other day, it was probably unremembered by most, if 
not all, of the spectators that he was only following the 
example of another Prince of Wales, the illustrious 
Black Prince. ‘This warrior took a particular interest in 
the restoration of the great Cordonan Lighthouse, lately 
described by Sir Travers Twiss at the International 
Conference ; so that the two most remarkable light- 
houses in the world, the Norse and the English, will 
now soon owe their existence in some measure to the 
patronage of the Heir-Apparent to the English Crown, 


THE commencement of the game season in France, 
instead of being a fixed and immutable date as it is with 
us, is a ‘movable feast, varying not only with each year, 
but with each department in the country, so that it de- 
pends altogether upon accidental circumstances, to say 
nothing of the arbitrary caprice of the Prefect, whether a 
man may go out after the partridges a week earlier or 
later. On the whole, it may be said that the Prefects 
exercise their discretion with wisdom, and pretty skilfully 
accommodate the needs of the harvest with the anxiety 
of the followers of Nimrod. Nor can it be denied that 
there is much sense in the plan our neighbours have 
adopted. Between the climate of Provence and Gascony 
and that of Picardy and the Ardennes there is quite suf- 
ficent difference to justify a man in beginning the cam- 
paign at least three weeks earlier in the former than in 
the latter districts. Still more important, perhaps, is the 
difference which exists between one year and another. 
Occasionally, the crops are all pretty well down before 
the middle of August, whereas in a year like the present 
it will be more nearly the middle of September before 
the fields are cleared. Accordingly, we find that the 
Prefects of the Southern. Departments have named the 
last day of the month for the opening of the season, 
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while the Northern Left is not to be thrown open till the 
14th, and the intermediate central districts are to be 
allowed the use of the gun on the 7th. Nothing can be 
more sensible and beneficial phan this arrangement, which 
protects the farmers without annoying the chasseurs > and 
it would be far from unwelcome to either of these classes 
in England if a rule of somewhat similar kind could be 
adopted here. Whether there is sufficient difference 
between the climate of Sussex and Yorkshire, or of York- 
shire and Northumberland, to make it advisable to open 
the campaign later in the north than in the south, may 
perhaps be a disputed point. But there can hardly be a 
doubt as to the absurdity of allowing the season to begin 
in every year on the same day. In sucha year as this 
neither will the country be fit to shoot over nor the par- 
tridges fit to shoot at till at least the second week in 
September, and most real sportsmen will undoubtedly 
hold their hand and organise no shooting parties before 
that time. Unfortunately, the worst kind of game killers 
will feel no such scruples at all. They will blaze away 
remorselessly at young birds and old, while the wheat 
and beans are still standing untouched, and thereby not 
only exasperate the farmers, but also by making the 
coveys wild spoil the sport for those who have a little 
more consideration and good sense. 


THE magistrate who presides at the Southwark police 
court deserves the hearty thanks of all Londoners for a 
sentence he has just passed upon a foul-mouthed youth 
brought before him. The culprit had been observed 
mobbing ladies and old gentlemen at a railway-station, 
and on being told that his aid was not required, using 


filthy and disgusting language to them. He was ordered ° 
_to pay a fine of 20s. or go to prison for twenty-one days, 


and as he probably elected the latter alternative, the case 
may prove a warning to other scamps of a similar species. 
The extent to which foul language is tolerated in London 
is a perfect disgrace to the police, and it is high time 
that some vigorous steps should be taken to purge the 
metropolis of this abuse. 


THE fetes at Nancy for the inauguration of the statue 
of M. Thiers have been marked by an unpleasant inci- 
dent. The German police dissolved three gymnastic 
societies at Strasbourg because some of the members of 
these societies individually attended the Nancy festivi- 
ties. This is the only answer which Prince Bismarck’s 
Government has vouchsafed to the pathetic and ridicu- 
lous appeal which the Academician, .M. Legouvé, 
in bad verse addressed to the great Chancellor. In this 
piece of poetry, read at the foot of the statue, M. 
Legouvé invokes Prince Bismarck’s testimony as to the 
grand character of the “liberator of French territory,” 
and, by a poetical license, calls upon the German Chan- 
cellor to assist, if not in body at least in spirit, at the 
festival. The answer was, of course, delivered in the 
Prince’s usual gracious and conciliatory manner ;_ he did 
not go himself, and he severely punished those of his 
unfortunate vassals who ventured by going to remind 
him that once they were Frenchmen. 


Tue departure of M. Tricou, French Consul-General 
in Egypt, on leave of absence, is merely a preface to his 
definite recall. The time has come, in M. Waddington’s 
opinion, for replacing M. Tricou by a more supple 
official. The rather brutal energy of his behaviour 
towards the ex-Khedive, which helped to bring about the 
present state of affairs, is no longer required. However 
this may be, M. Tricou’s recall is looked upon in Paris 
as another concession made by M. ere to the 
English policy in Egypt. 
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Tue Liberal Opposition in the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies suffers from lack of trustworthy candidates in 
the face of the impending general elections. Some, more 
particularly the right wing of the National Liberal Party, 
feel that the time has come for an energetic programme, 
and feel dismayed ; others have retired into private life, 
disgusted with the academic debating society symptoms 
shown by the degenerate House. The magistracy, which 
has always furnished a large contingent of members, is 
fully occupied by the new Act reorganising the admi- 
nistration of justice; the young generation is either 
Conservative or Bismarckian in its sympathies. If the 
Liberals are to show any Parliamentary front in the 
next Chamber, they will have to make unusual efforts, 
and of these there is at present no sign. 


THe trial of the new steamship propeller, which took 
place at Gravesend last Saturday, on board the yacht 
Folair, in the presence of a number of gentlemen repre- 
senting the Royal and Mercantile Navy, is likely to lead 
to important results. With the new propeller (De Bays’ 
patent) a steamship going at the rate of eleven knots 
leaves no more track than a sailing ship, an important 
consideration when gunboats and torpedo launches are 
employed on active service. ‘Together with the advan- 
tage of secrecy, it appears from the experiments made 
that by the use of the new invention the speed is in- 
creased 16 per cent., while the saving in fuel amounts to 
no less than 34 per cent, besides the increased room 
for cargo that is thereby gained. A second trial takes 
place to-day. 


WHEN a pronounced form of Russophobia was lately 
prevalent among some of our daily contemporaries, it was 
“pretty Fanny’s way” to speak contemptuously of the 
Russians as “ Mongols.” The fashion has somewhat died 
since Cetewayo took the place of the Czar as the monster 
of the period ; but.there are, it appears, some desperately 
troublesome folks still extant to whom we might well 
apply our former nickname for the Muscovite. These 
objectionable people are the “‘ Mongols” of the districts 
lying roundabout the Khoorum Valley, the fierce and 
numerous clan of stalwart “ Hieland laddies” who perse- 
cuted General Roberts so persistently both during his 
triumphant return from the Shatr-Gurdun Pass, and 
when in the Khost Valley. All the other border tribes 
from Lundi Kotul to Pishin have hastened to make 
friends with the victorious infidels, but the Mongols still 
hold aloof, and take pot-shots at our men whenever an 
opportunity offers itself. With beautiful impartiality, 
however, they are equally ready to bring their long 
matchlocks to bear either on the Ameer’s soldiers or on 
isolated parties belonging to neighbouring tribes. Like 
an Irish peasant, when his blood is up and a blunderbuss 
“convaynient,” your Mongol does not much care what 
mark he aims at, provided it be human and sufficiently 
“lootable” to pay for powder and shot. We learn that 
an expedition will be sent from Kohat during the ensuing 
cold weather to help the troops in the Koorum Valley in 
stringing up the Mongols, and giving them a few lessons 
in the theory and practice of modern warfare. 


One of the saddest cases ever reported as an outcome 
of paternal government appeared in the daily papers on 
Thursday last. An unfortunate man, named Thomas 
Pott, was charged at the Clerkenwell Police Court with 
an attempt to commit suicide. It was stated in the 
course of the inquiry that the prisoner was partially 
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sisting of wife and four children, lived on her oc 
earnings, amounting to seven shillings per week, ar 
five shillings a week gained by the eldest child, a lad o 
thirteen, who had passed the fourth standard at a Board 
school, and was employed at a wire drawer’s. Th 
master was compelled to discharge the boy, and thus 
bring the family to utter starvation, as he was threatened © 
with prosecution by the School Board officials. We 
have commented on the doings in general of the Board 
itself, and intend to continue our comments; but we 
are loth to believe that a body consisting of men and © 

women possessing human feeling could have been cog- | 
nisant of or sanctioned so barbarous a proceeding on the 
part of its servants. It is to be hoped that the action ~~ 
taken by the underlings of the Board will be promptly ~~ 
repudiated and severely punished by the Board itself; ~~ 
otherwise another will be added to the numerous 
facts which go to show that the Board has entirely mis- 
taken its functions, which are to promote and foster 
education, and not to practise a system of domiciliary 
espionage and grinding tyranny upon the poor of 
London. 
























Some time back we gave an account of a certain Pre- 
tender to the vacant throne of Swat. That worthy seems — 
to have yvanished—when last heard of he was vainly © 
preaching a jehad to inattentive listeners in the Momund 
country—and the Swat people have accordingly turned 
their faces towards their late monarch’s eldest son. This 
Prince, named Mian Gul, is an inconvenient sort of 
person, it appears. Like Ismail Pasha, he cannot keep 
away from trickery and intrigue, even when all things are 
going pleasantly. Already he has acted the part of a 
King John by provoking the great barons of the State to 
league against him, and, in a scrimmage which lately 
took place, Mian Gul had much the worst of the fight- 
ing. So tired, however, were his subjects of such boot- 
less strife, and so anxious to recommence the old and 
profitable industry of making forays into adjacent terri- 
tories, that they voluntarily offered to increase the burden 
of their taxation from three rupees per plough to five 
rupees. Mian Gul haughtily refused to accept these or 
any other terms short of unconditional submission, and 
took himself off to Bajour, where, when last heard of, he 
was at the head of six hundred horsemen. There is not 
much cause for regret in these domestic dissensions, for 
the Swatis are so constituted that they must always be 
fighting with someone, and it may be just as well for 
India that they are now carrying on the pastime among 
themselves. Scoffers might say that a very similar con- 
solation offers itself to Englishmen in connection with 
certain senseless disturbances not far from their own 
threshold. 







































Sir WiLLtaM FrRaseEr’s appeal on behalf of Mr. Buck- 
stone deserves to be sympathically responded to. Mr. 
Buckstone has been before the public both as dramatist 
and actor for more than half a century, and in both 
capacities provided two generations of playgoers with 
innocent amusement. Those who have enjoyed his fun 
upon the stage are now asked to contribute to alleviate 
the miseries of age from which the public favourite is now 
unfortunately suffering. Mr. Buckstone lies paralytic 
and penniless, with a large family dependent on him for 
support. It is to be feared that his recovery is beyond 
hope. Let Mr. Buckstone’s many admirers give, and 
give quickly. The old proverb, Bis dat gui cite dat isin 
this case full of melancholy significance. 
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AUTUMN POLITICS. 


LTHOUGH there is hardly any field for prophecy 
which contains so many treacherous places as the 
political field, it can scarcely be unsafe to foretell a busy 
autumn in the way of electioneering and platform war- 
fare. Everywhere there is a noise as of coming battle. 
The heading “ Election Intelligence ” appears regularly 
in the newspapers, not as usual with information under a 
single title in reference to some accidentally-vacated seat, 
but with long lists of probable candidates, of invitations, 
acceptances, and refusals. Nobody knows when a dis- 
solution may be expected, and indeed it makes but little 
difference to electioneering activity whether it takes place 
this year or next. It is highly probable, if not almost 
certain, that Lord Hartington’s candidature in Lancashire, 
Mr. Gladstone’s in Midlothian, and other noteworthy 
struggles, will be prepared by an elaborate series of 
harangues after the fashion of that famous Lancashire 
campaign which heralded the Tory victory of seven 
years ago. Mr. Gladstone himself, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. 
Mundella, and others have begun the fight already. This 
being the case, it is not uninteresting to review the forces 
which are likely to be marshalled on both sides. 

Unless the Opposition have a scheme i” fetfo of which 
they have as yet divulged no particulars, it is hard to see 
how they have succeeded in moulding into a whole their 
objections to the longer continuance of the present 
Ministry in power. There are no doubt plenty of points 
upon which Liberal candidates are ready to fight each 
for his own hand, but this is not the way that fields are 
won by each man shouldering his individual crutch. If 
many Liberals are actuated by the feeling which Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson displayed in his récent controversy with 
Mr. Adam, the Opposition may as well compose a fresh 
version on the plaintive theme of “ Adieu bonheur!” 
and sing it softly to themselves by way of consolation. No 
mot d’ordre has as yet been issued, and it is hard to see 
what the mot d’ordre is to be. Lord Hartington, with 
somewhat tardy resipiscence, has publicly stated his un- 
willingness that flogging shall be made an election cry. 
Disestablishment, whether in Scotland or England, has 
been definitely relegated, if not to the Greek kalends, at 
any rate to this day any number of months by the same 
and other authorities. The remarkable speech of the 
Liberal leader on the Agricultural Commission might be 
thought to indicate the possible announcement of a 
Liberal programme on the subject of the Land Laws; 
but the appointment of the Commission itself has most 
ingeniously burked that announcement, or has at least 
reduced it for some years to a state of suspended anima- 
tion. No body of statesmen could attempt to anticipate 
the result of an inquiry in which they have themselves 
acquiesced. The extension of the County Franchise 
will, of course, be made the most of, but here also the 
Agricultural Commission—the far-reaching import of 
which most professedly Liberal organs of opinion seem 
to have very singularly missed—stops the way. The 
report of that Commission must in decency be waited 
for before legislation affecting one of the classes con- 
cerned so momentously can be undertaken. With the 
wrongs of Ireland the Liberals will hardly attempt to do 
much—first, because the wind has been to a considerable 
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extent taken out of their sails by the Government ; 
secondly, because a dangerous schism in their own ranks 
is opened by the question of direct Catholic endowment ; 
thirdly, because coquettings with Home Rule are 
becoming more and more distasteful to purely English 
constituencies. In the whole field of home policy, there- 
fore, it is difficult to see a single battle-horse that can be.: 
conveniently caught and mounted, and we shall look. 
with great interest for the announcement of the official’ 
selection. Economy suggests a possible cry. But. 
economy is now too vague in itself, and, translated into 
more definite language, it simply means an attack on the 
foreign policy of the Government. That this attack will 
be made is past question ; but how it is to be made is 
another matter. The Russo-Turkish quarrel and the- 
Afghan War are twice-threshed corn. Mr. Forster him- 





self frankly admits that these crimes have been condoned... 


by the people of England. As for Zulu matters, the. 
difficulty of framing an indictment against the Govern- 

ment is notorious. Moreover, on this whole question. 
of foreign policy the more sagacious advisers of the Oppo- 

sition have over and over again warned them that their. 
only chance lies in relinquishing the attack. The spirit, 

if not the details, of the foreign policy of the Govern- 

ment has had the undoubted support and approval of the 

people of this country, and any attack upon it simply 

confirms the people in their opinion that, excellent men 

as the Liberals are, they are not to be trusted with the. 
government of an Empire which, to adopt a distinction 

no less real than nice, is a militant Empire, if not a 

military one. 

The interest to be found in anticipating the Govern- 
ment defence is naturally less vivid than that of conjec- 
turing the Opposition attack, and is, moreover, depen- 
dent upon it. Ministers in their vacation utterances will 
naturally take all the credit to themselves that they can 
take, and perhaps a good deal more. But a Ministry’ 
does not stand or fall by recapitulations, or omissions tor 
recapitulate its own good deeds. It is in the successful 
repulse of attack that the secret of continued success lies. 
As long as the assailants do not change their method of 
attack, the Government are safe. Everybody—Liberals 
and Conservatives (except Mr. Gladstone and a few of 
his followers) alike—knows that the damnable iteration 
of attacks on Lord Lytton and on Sir Bartle Frere, much 
less on extinct bogies like Chevket Pasha and such like 
characters in ancient history, will not help the Opposi- 
tion one bit. Not only is everybody quite sick of the 
subject, but the answer of the Government is, and must 
continue, triumphant. To attack on this ground is not 
so much to court as to ensure defeat. The really vul- 
nerable point of the Government is not their policy, but 
the way in which that policy at home and abroad has 
been carried out in detail. As far as Foreign Affairs are 
concerned, the Opposition are unfortunately debarred 
from criticism by the line they have already taken. In 
home affairs the field is more open to them. Not a few 
excellent measures have been passed by the present 
Government, and as we have hinted, their general- 
ship in such matters as the Irish University Bill and 
the Agricultural Commission, has been far from de- 
spicable. The Home Secretary, too, is a tower of strength, 
and such action as the recent promise of dealing with the 
London watet supply, the appointment of a director of. 
prosecutions, and the like, is likely to bear fruit, both on 
the hustings and at the ballot-box. But the manage- 
ment of the House and the conduct of public business. 
are undoubtedly weak points. The Government of Mr. 
Gladstone made itself obnoxious—hateful would be 
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perhaps a better word—to many people at home, and it 
made England despicable to most people abroad ; but 
it had at least this merit, that it knew its own mind 
very clearly indeed, Peccavit fortiter ; and if it did more 
harm than any Government that the present generation 
remembers, there was a fine manly vigour about the 
doing of that harm. It ate humble pie with Gargantuan 
gusto ; it plundered and blundered with the relish of 
Robin Hood, and the zest of Sir Martin Marplot. In 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s present Ministry on the 
other hand, there has been especially for the last year or 
two a good deal of irresolution. They have brought in 
measures about the carrying or the alteration of which 
they seemed equally indifferent. They have failed to 
keep that mastery cver the House of Commons which is 
essential to the progress of business. Here undoubtedly 
is the crack in the armour. The only thing to be said 
on the other side is that after the final scene of the 
Army Discipline Bill, and Lord Hartington’s astonishing 
volte-face, it remains a little doubtful whether the other 
side has any armour at all. Sir Stafford Northcote, when 
driven to bay, can it seems say, “I won’t,” and stick to 
it; Lord Hartington it is to be feared cannot. 





THE EX-KHEDIVE’S MISMANAGEMENT. 


IVING in luxurious exile Ismail Pasha has now 
leisure to meditate on the consequences of his stu- 
pendous sins. Like all exiles he is said to indulge the vain 
hope of some day returning to his country ; by virtue of the 
powers, by command of the Sultan, or by some special inter- 
position of Providence, he believes he will again reign at 
Cairo, over the country his extravagance has brought to the 
verge of absolute ruin. -As Tewfik, unless he is curbed 
betimes by the Powers, shows some inclination to follow 
in his father’s steps, it may not be uninteresting to the 
general reader to recapitulate how a country which six- 
teen years ago was in a comparatively flourishing condition 
and free from debt could in the interval accumulate 
liabilities so colossal as those of Egypt at present are. 
For the details following, we are indebted to Herr 
Ebeling’s “ Pictures from Cairo,” and toa series of articles 
by the same author in the Deutsches Montagsblatt, from 
which we freely translate with omission and condensation. 
At the Khedive’s abdication the national debt of Egypt 
amounted to, in round numbers, one hundred millions 
sterling. The interest on this huge sum is over six 
millions. Now, according to the last budget the total 
gross revenue of the country is barely sufficient to meet 
this interest. Let us try and indicate the means by which 
such an enormous deficit was created. 

The ex-Khedive’s ideal was France, or rather Paris, 
under the second Empire. Napoleon III. was his model 
sovereign. The great improvements effected by Hauss- 
mann in Paris, the Khedive longed to imitate on the 
banks of the Nile ; he was enthusiastic about everything 
French, but as is frequently the case with imitators, he 
succeeded in copying the defects only. For the solid 
virtues of the French character, which lay beneath the 
surface, and gave the nation the strength and elasticity 
to bear the strain of one of the most terrible crises 
through which any people ever passed, he had little 
admiration and less sympathy. “Gloire,” “ faire grand” 
were his watchwords, and he forgot that the French 
Sloire, if occasionally degenerating into mere Chauvinism 
had at least great historical traditions to support it, and that 
the Third Napoleon had been for more than ten years one 
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of the most powerful monarchs of Europe, Any, 3 
he might originate in Egypt could at least be but a 
spurious and new-fangled g/oire, bearing the same relation — 
to the genuine Parisian article as Madame Tussaud’s — 
waxworks do to the statues in Westminster Abbey. Had — 
he been a great ruler he might of course have earned a _ 
real glory in the well being and gratitude of his subjects ; 
but this, as all the world knows, is precisely what he did 
not do. While he was dreaming of founding a throne 
and extending an Empire, the Sultan refused to see in 
him anything but a vassal. It is true this vassal had 
more money than all the other Turkish vassals together, 
and so the Padishah was fain to grant concessions which 
replenished his ever empty coffers. Now that everything 
has come to light it has transpired that twenty-eight 
millions sterling wandered to Stamboul in this manner, 
exclusive, be it remembered, of the annual tribute of 
4,600,000. Nay, who knows whether the Sultan, or at 
least his insatiable surroundings, did not receive larger 
sums still. Thus the first milliard of francs might be 
accounted for. At all events, it is beyond a doubt that 
the Sultan stands pre-eminent among the vampires who 
sucked the life-blood out of unfortunate Egypt. Ismail, 
it is true, might have easily avoided such enormous 
payments, but his restless vanity, which he mistook for 
ambition, urged him recklessly on the path of extrava- 
gance; he thought it necessary to extend the bounds of 
his territory, to increase the strength of his armies, to 
secure the inheritance of the Viceroyalty in his family, 
at last to secure himself almost sovereign rights 
by the firman of 1873, all concessions which cost 
millions. 

Scarcely had he entered upon his government than he 
began to attempt the realisation of his magnificent plans. 
First came the Parliamentary farce. The world was 
astounded. There was at last something new under the 
sun ; Representative Government in the East, a Parlia- 
ment in the land of the Pharaohs. Venal journalists 
announced the unprecedented event to. Europe, and all 
the papers printed the speech from the throne. We may 
be permitted to quote the introductory paragraph ; comical 
enough when it first appeared, it has become almost 
tragical read in the light of subsequent events :—‘ The 
foundation of all good government is order and economy 
in finance, and I shall strive by all means in my power to 
attain these great ends. I shall set apart for myself a 
civil list, which I shall never exceed; that is the only 
way to abolish forced labour. Trade must be free to 
diffuse wealth throughout the community. The adminis- 
tration of justice will be my peculiar concern,” &c. 
Comment is superfluous. 

Then came the building mania, preceded by demoli- 
tion on a gigantic scale, in the insane endeavour to con- 
vert Cairo into an Oriental Paris. Not content with the 
transformation of the ancient city of the Saracens, a new 
metropolis called Ismailia, to perpetuate his name, was 
planted in the neighbourhood. Where, a few months 
before, the Egyptian sun had shone upon an arid desert, 
there appeared, as if called forth by magician’s wand or 
some magnificent Fata Morgana, smiling gardens and 
luxurious villas, which the Khedive delighted to bestow 
on his favourites or his friends. Among these, to the 
shame of Europe be it spoken, was more than one Con- 
sul-General. Frequently those so favoured had the 
opportunity of re-selling their villas to the Khedive for 
sums largely exceeding their real value, to gratify a 
whim of the moment. | 

In the centre of Ismailia a little “ Bois de Boulogne,” 


which certainly cost more than its prototype in Paris, 
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was laid out with artificial lakes and cascades, and 
rockeries, and kiosks, and pavilions, and a large Chinese 
pagoda wherein musicians played French and Italian 
airs, particularly the inspiring strains of Offenbach. 
Opposite the Park was the Opera House, which cost 
the Khedive two millions of francs a year, not counting 
little viceregal douceurs to the singers and dancers. 
Mdlle. Schneider, who was a great favourite at Court, 
is said to have received over ten thousand pounds in a 
single season. For the benefit of the Pashas and ladies 
of the Harem who did not understand French, a transla- 
tion of “La Belle Héléne” into Arabic was printed at 
the Government offices at Bulac. Then there was a 
hippodrome and a French theatre, the directors of which 
—one of them a runaway hairdresser, although a nephew 
of the celebrated physicist, Thénard—all duly became, 
along with the Khedive’s cooks and grooms, knights and 
beys, and even Pashas. Mews on the scale of the 
Imperial stables on the Quai d’Orsay were projected, 
and remain, like many others, half built to this day in 
Cairo, a monument of fallen greatness. From Paris, 
too, came the State carriages, of which the Khedive had 
twenty. The finest, which attracted all eyes at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, cost over 100,000 francs, and beside 
them the far-famed chariots of Trianon seem mere 
hackney conveyances. On one occasion, when there 
was a double wedding in the family, and all these 
coaches were turned out with their freight of lovely 
women bearing the dowry of princesses on their necks 
and arms, driving through the crowds of the half-naked, 
hungry populace, the festivities lasted for a week, and 
the bill for candles alone amounted to ten thousand 
pounds. But all these items are mere trifles compared to 
the gigantic extravagances of Ismail’s building operations. 
Palaces were run up like suburban dwelling-houses. In 
Alexandria they were numbered like ordinary houses— 
palais numéro deux, palais numéro trois, &c. Ramileh, 
the principal palace, was a small town in itself. But 
even the magnificence of Alexandria was overshadowed 
by the gorgeous structures of Cairo. The palace of 
Gezireh is described like a residence in fairyland. The 
Empress Eugénie, accustomed to the pomp of Paris 
and the festivities of Compiegne and St. Cloud, wrote 
from there in 1869 that the luxury and splendour of her 
surroundings surpassed all she had ever seen or ever 
dreamt of, and that her abode seemed to her like a 
chapter of the “ Arabian Nights.” Of such palaces 
Ismail built twelve—half-a-dozen for himself, for, as he 
had four wives, each must of necessity have a separate 
harem ; then more palaces for his sons and married 
daughters, and so on. 

But even these boundless extravagances pale before 
the ex-Khedive’s last undertaking, which he was com- 
pelled to leave unfinished. At Gizeh, between the Nile 
and the Lybian desert, he seemed determined to erect 
buildings which should dwarf the neighbouring pyramids. 
A plot of ground fully one French square mile in extent 
was to be walled round with sixteen feet of solid masonry, 
the waters of the Nile were to be inducted, and water- 
works on a colossal scale erected. Four palaces of larger 
dimensions even than those of Ramleh and Gezireh were 
projected to adorn the enclosure. Some years ago a 
traveller looking through the raili gazed on what 


railings 
seemed to him a half-finished palace. He was informed 
by the engineer that what he was regarding with astonish- 
ment wag only the engine-house for the waterworks. This 
is a brief indication of some of the ways in which the 
sete cs ae ot ee hundred 
millions sterling. - 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CRIMINALS, 
HE annual report of the Chief Inspector of Police 
has come to be regarded with some justice as a sort 
of moral thermometer of the metropolis, recording in 
indelible letters the increase or decrease of crime and 
vice within it. It is true that mention is made only of. 
what may be called unsuccessful offences, those, that is,. 
which bring the offenders into trouble ; while little or 
nothing is said as to the great mass of undetected crime. 
But the proportion of the former to the latter class has 
now become so large that the statistics afford a tolerable 
index as to the prevalence and relative condition of both. 
They give also an excellent description of the army by 
which society is protected, and the campaign, both de- 
fensive and offensive, carried on against the enemy. This 


army—or “force,” to use the orthodox term—has- 


increased from 3341, which it numbered in 1829 at the 
time of the first organisation, to 10,477 in last year, while 


the population under its charge bas in the same period. 


increased from about 134 millions to more than 4134. 
millions, so that we have now about one policeman to- 
every 430 inhabitants, against one to every 450 half a 
century ago. ‘The proportionate increase is thus so 
small as to be hardly worth noticing; but it does not 
speak very highly for our advance in civilisation that any 
increase at all should have been necessary. As for the 
organisation of the force, there have been two or three 
important changes made during the past few months. In 
the first place the Criminal Investigation Department 
has been instituted in lieu of the old detective sys- 
tem; and, secondly, the position and pay of a great 
many men has been improved. The lists show a 
great decrease since last year in the number of police 
constables, and a much greater decrease in that of 
sergeants, while on the other hand the inspectors have 
more than doubled their ranks, numbering 597 instead of 
279. The total effective of the police, all told, was at the 
beginning of this year just sixty more than a twelvemonth 
before, and further inducements had been offered to 
good men to join the force and remain in it by new rules 
providing for a more rapid promotion. That the service 
is not unpopular seems to be proved by the large propor- 
tion of men who are returned as having remained in it 
for over fifteen years. The army, thus constituted, holds 
sway, and is expected to keep watch and ward over a 
territory measuring 688 square miles, and divided, like 
the police force, into nineteen divisions, the largest of 
which is Hampstead, extending over eighty-four square 
miles, while the smallest, St. James’s, includes consider- 
ably less than a mile. 

Probably the feature in this year’s report which is 
most calculated to attract attention is the increase again 
recorded in crime and drunkenness. According to 
these semi-official statistics, the latter vice has now in a 
space of twelve years become more than twice as pre- 
valent in London. That is to say, the number of 
persons apprehended and charged with the offence has 
increased from about 16,000 in 1867 to above 35,000 
in 1879. There were cases of intoxication in all its 
forms ; but it is well known to students of human nature 
in London that of men and women who are found drunk 
nearly 50 per cent. in each case are likewise disorderly. 
The return of persons arrested as “drunk and dis- 
orderly ” was nearly 43,000, or 4000 more than in the 
year before, and it seems that of those above 40 per 
cent. were of the female sex. In other words, out of 


-every thousand inhabitants about 8 were so drunken 


_ violent that they had. to be taken into custody. 
This is a large increase since 1843, when the proportion 
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was less than 5 ; though it contrasts favourably with the 
years 1831 and 1832, when the proportion was over 30. 
With regard to other offences, the return of arrests made 
upon various charges gives a total of 83,746, which is 
an increase of 5000 on the year before, and of 10,000 
on the average for 1873-1875. There is apparently a 
moral to be derived from this rather unexpected state of 
things—namely, that periods of bad trade and general 
depression and poverty lead the working classes to spend 
more rather than less money in drink, while prosperous 
times are, on the other hand, comparatively favourable 
to temperance and morality. 

From the comparatively mild offences dealt with in 
the body of the report, it is a short step to the statistics 
of detected crimes contained in Mr. Howard Vincent's 
return from the new department over which he presides. 
It is not possible to congratulate this branch of the 
police system upon any great progress made during the 
year, or rather during the nine months over which the 
report in this case extends. It is far from satisfactory 
to read that a gang of burglars infested South London 
for more than two years before they were dispersed 
in the autumn by the seizure of their leader. Nor 
is it encouraging to be assured that six men appre- 
hended in May “had been long and _ successfully 
engaged in burglary and housebreaking,” cr that 
throughout the spring and early summer horse-stealing 
had been “ very rife” in the home and eastern counties. 
But the suggestions made by the Director of the De- 
partment deserve approval and support. After noticing 
that fully one-fourth of the convicts let out under 
licence evade the police supervision to which they are 
nominally subjected, he proceeds to recommend an 
improvement of the registration system and an extended 
use of photography, as well as some better means of 
communication between the various stations and centres. 
The fresh work that would thus be entailed upon the 
police officials would, it is true, be far from light. 
Even as it is there were in one division only 3000 
written reports to be drawn up, and above 25,000 
telegrams were received and sent during the year. It is 
clear, however, that we are in these particulars a long 
way behind the French, who by their perfected system 
of registration are always able to produce against a 
culprit a most formidable dosster describing his antece- 
dents. Another matter in which the pclice of London 
evidently envy their Parisian confieres is that of prose- 
cution by a public officer. The number of cases in 
which persons who have been robbed or otherwise 
injured refuse to prosecute is simply incredible; and 
the Director rightly accounts for this reluctance on 
their part by alleging the inconvenience and loss of time 
entailed upon them by the law. If there could be im- 
ported into criminal trials a little order and regularity, 
so that there might be a reasonable idea when each case 
was likely to be heard, much of this trouble could be 
avoided. But, after all, the establishment of a public 
prosecutor is the only measure which can _ properly 
remedy the abuse, and we ought not to be too proud 
to borrow such an institution at once from our Conti- 
nental neighbours. A vast amount of crime is promoted 
in London by the impunity allowed to receivers of stolen 
goods, and the report suggests finally that more effectual 
penalties should be enacted against these industrious 
persons. As it is, they seem when convicted—which 
is but rarely the case—to get on an average about two 
years’ hard labour, a sentence which is altogether in- 
adequate to wean them from a lucrative and usually 
pretty safe line of business. 
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CORRUPTION IN RUSSIA. 


HOUGH transportation to Siberia has so largely 
increased under the present Czar, that the rule 
of his predecessor—the implacable Nicholas—appears 
a comparatively mild one; it has been found at last 
that even Siberia is no longer sufficient for purposes of 
banishment. Saghalien, in the neighbourhood of Japan, 
has therefore been selected in addition; and the con- 
veyance of exiles thither has been marked, according 
to one report, by all the horrors of the Middle Passage. 
The victims of this particular exile, so far as they 
are of the political class, may be men connected with 
the revolutionary movement, or, for aught we know, 
simply “suspects,” who are held to entertain notions of 
Reform not palatable at Court, or in the corrupt circles 
of an arbitrary Administration. To a jealous despotism 
the revolutionist and the reformer are alike hateful, In 
spite of the most peace-loving disposition, even the latter 
must expect at any moment the same fate as the member 
of a conspiracy. In this, for all thinking men who still 
value human rights, lies the best justification of the 
attempts to bring about a change of things by means of 
force. 

Autocracy in Russia struggles against the reforming 
tendency because the Czars, nurtured with ideas of 
‘“‘ right divine,” will not give up an iota of their absolute 
power. At the same time a corrupt bureaucracy and 
military hierarchy wage a contest for existence against 
those who aim at representative government, because 
the introduction of the Parliamentary principle would 
soon uproot the Upas-tree of a venal and rapacious 
officialism. As such things have gone on in Russia for 
centuries past, no particular blame has ever attached to 
the man who robbed the State exchequer either by 
criminal jobbery, or by downright theft. The only 
thing was, not to allow himself to be caught in the act. 
Even when caught, the punishment was always exceed- 
ingly lenient ; the members of the Administration, civil 
and military, sticking together like burrs. The very 
words “theft” or “ defalcation” were, for such cases, 
weeded out from the dictionary of Russian conversation. 
Instead of these vulgar expressions men humorously 
spoke of “conveyers of Crown property.” This false 
bonhomie, as applied to positive crime, was, and still is, 
a significant index of the prevailing tone in the upper 
and lower ranks of the Administration. 

U nder the present state of siege and reign of terror 
there are few who yet dare to brand this corruption— 
the most frightful instances of which came out again 
during the late war—openly. We have it, however, on 
the authority of publications issued not many months 
since under the very eyes of the Russian censorship, 
that venality and grasping rapacity are still cancers 
eating into the very life of the State. We refer to 
the remarkable letters issued under the signature of 
M. Terentjeff. This courageous writer is scandalised 
at the condonation of crime contained in the term 
“‘conveyers of Crown property.” As compared with 
the official standard of morality, M. Terentjeff is so 
outrageously particular in his notions of right and 
wrong as to think there is “no real difference between 
the stealing of a watch and the falsifying of an account 
with the object of sweeping the difference into one’s 
own pocket.” The laxity of morals characteristic of 
Russia, M. Terentjeff illustrates by a reference to a 
Prince whom he mentions by name. When acting as 
counsel for the defence of a Marshal of the Nobility who 
had robbed (or “alleviated,” as the roguishly good- 
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humoured term is) an orphan fund, that Prince—accord- 
ing to M. Terentjeff- all seriousness assured the 
judge that his client had not committed an embezzle- 
ment, but had only, by taking money from the chest, 
“awarded relief to himself /” It is a common ex pression 
—M. Terentjeff explains—to say that by laying hands 
on Crown property or on the public exchequer merely 
a “rediyision” or ‘reapportionment of property” is 
effected, and that in this way “every one in the com- 
munity gets a little yarn wherewith to spin and to make 


himself a shirt, so as to cover his nakedness.” In his 


further critical comments Mr. Terentjeff observes that 
there is a long historical tradition for the systematic 
plundering of the State. Colossal fortunes have at all 
times been made by men who were appointed to places 
in which they were expected to “recover themselves ” 
by the well-known practices of peculation. From father 
to son this tradition has been handed down for ages. 
** Children were trained to become ‘birds of prey ’ at 
the expense of the tax-paying community.” The younger 
generation of officials is therefore no better than. the 
older one. 

Hence the sufferings of the Russian army in the late 
war were truly frightful. “The contracts for supplies 
being in the hands of such men, no wonder,” says M. 
Terentjeff, “that our troops, fatigued and hungry, only 
got rotten, mouldy provisions.” The Government 
agents, being paid in gold, sent the good coin “ to their 
darling ones for a nice little plate of milk-soup ” (always 
the same familiar talk of the faux bonhommes /); but 
“to the scouts and informers, on whose exertions the 
safety of the army depended, they gave almost valueless 
paper-money. The result was, that the scouts, from a 
feeling of revenge, brought false news, or led the troops 
into an ambush. On their part, the inhabitants of the 
invaded country fled from contact with an army whose 
commanders did not pay in coin. The supplies were 
failing, and the soldiers died from want.” 

‘* Wherever one throws a stone in Russia, one is sure 
to hit a rogue ”—is a further remark of M. Terentieff. 
“High nobles forge bank-notes ; State Councillors steal 
Crown property ; head rangers surreptitiously sell part 
of the wood of Crown forests, and when an inspection is 
imminent, burn down the remainder of the trees, in order 
to escape detection. Justices of the Peace pocket 
legacy-money, and enjoy it abroad. The chiefs of the 
Administration undertake supplies for their own depart- 
ment. Superintendents, Government cashiers, receivers 
of the revenues, custom-house officials, cloister abbots— 
all steal. Shameless thievery everywhere! Not the so- 
called ‘rotten world of Western Europe,’ not the ‘ anar- 
chical ideas’ are the danger to us ; our own thieves and 
blood-suckers stifle us. Only the fullest publicity can 
save the country. We must bring these things to light 
energetically, and without intermission.” Unfortunately, 
suspensions of journals which have tried to do so were 
frequent enough before the proclamation of the present 
state of siege. Since then it has become even more 
difficult to speak out. 

The Russian writer thus depicts the state of the law, 
which practically protects every cheat. M. Terentjeff 
gives examples of unpunished roguery from the last 
campaign in Armenia, even mentioning the culprits 
by name. He declares that there is proof of : the 
commanders of the Cossack and militia regiments, and 
of the batteries of artillery, having sent home, during 
the campaign, the most extraordinarily large sunis. 
Forage money is a specially good item of unlawful 
income for these commanders. Hence the proverb :— 
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“Give me only a Crown sparrow to feed, and I shall be 
able to keep a coach and three” (according to the 
Russian turn-out). There is another saying :— If you 
only hold a Crown sparrow by the tail, it will bring you 
money !” 

M. Terentjeff continues :—‘“ Are we to speak of the 
commissioners and inspectors of the army hospitals, who 
entered into a compact with the purveyors for curtailing 
the supply of bread, tea, and sugar for the sufferers ? 
Or of the mandatories of the Red Cross Society, who, 
with their friends, consumed, in orgies, fine wines and 
expensive preserved meats, whilst the sick soldiers did 
not get a plate of soup? Or is it possible to reckon up 
the sums purloined by all the intendants? The very 
name of ‘intendant’ has become a byword and a term 
of insult.” These are a few flowers we have culled. So 
far as we know, M. Terentjeft’s descriptions have gone un- 
contradicted. The bureaucracy and military hierarchy in 
Russia are not accustomed to meet such charges by a 
direct answer. But now and_ then the revenge comes by 
a wholesale sweeping away of malcontents to. distant 
places of banishment. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION. 


+" is understood that the commission which was 
appointed at Mr. Chaplin’s instance has already 
set itself with some vigour to that planning of its work, 
which, in such a case, is more than half the work itself. 
Sub-commissions are appointed, or to be appointed, to 
collect the necessary information, not merely in the 
United Kingdom itself, but in the various countries 
which chiefly affect our agricultural prosperity, either by 
the abundance of their produce or the difference of the 
conditions under which their food supply is produced. 
The present is the time of harvest, or ought to be the 
time, had the season not proved adverse, and that of 
itself gives an additional interest to the subject. It so 
happens, too, that there has just been made public a very 
interesting account of the actual condition even in this 
worst of years of a farm which may fairly be taken as 
typical of the immense majority of the cultivated or 
cultivable land in England. The authority is Mr. Mechi, 
but the farm is not Tiptree, and the simplicity of the 
conditions seem to make it something of a crucial 
instance. 

Mr. Prout, of Sawbridgeworth, is a farmer who has 
apparently solved the difficulty too insoluble to many of 
his fellows of making both ends handsomely meet. His 
farm appears (though this would not affect the question) 
to be his own. According to Mr. Mechi, it consists of 
450 acres of average land, and was bought at #40 an 
acre. The price seems to correspond to the description, 
When the farm was entered upon, it consisted of two 
holdings cut up into small fields by a very large extent 
of banks and fences. All these Mr. Prout at once levelled, 
gaining of course a good deal of space. The 450 acres 
have ever since been continuously cropped with corn, a 
small space here and there being sown with clover, &c., 
and a few roots. ‘Ihe farmer uses artificial manure freely, 
he has drained his land well, and ploughs deep with the 
aid of steam power, but this is the end of his “high” 
farming. He has no stock at all, his farm buildings are 
of the simplest description, and he does not trouble 
himself about rotation of crops or any other subtleties, 
The result is that, including manure, his expeuses come 
to £6 a year peracre. £2 is allowed for rent, which 
seems high, for five per cent, is not a usual return on 
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outlay in land, but perhaps the interest on the expense 
of throwing down the fences and draining ranks here. 
This raises the outlay to £8 per acre. On the other 
hand, the standing crops have been sold year after year 
for £10, and Mr. Mechi expects them to fetch as much 
this year. We do not wish to enter into the question 
whether the farm might be: still more profitably worked 
by other methods. It is sufficient to say that if we accept 
the facts as given, a clear nine hundred a year is made 
out of this moderate-sized farm after rent is paid. If we 
include the rent in the profits, and reckon the original 
outlay on the land, we shall find that for £18,000 an 
income of £1800 a-year is received, or, putting Mr. 
Prout as his own landlord, a rent of £4 per acre. We 
need hardly say that .any landlord would be only too 
happy to compound for a regularly paid rent of thirty 
shillings for such land. We have not of course reckoned 
the expenses of supervision, but of these hereafter. 

Such a statement will give much matter for thought 
to landlords. There are in England millions of acres 
of such land as that here described which do not bring 
in to their owners more than twenty or five-and-twenty 
shillings per acre, and require even at this rate occa- 
sional remissions of rent. It is, in fact, notorious that, 
save in exceptional localities, the rent-roll cannot be 
estimated at many more pounds than the estate has acres. 
Again, Mr. Prout’s plan of cultivation requires no large 
outlay of capital. Superphosphate and bones, the chief, 
if not the only, manure he uses, are not likely to run 
short, and the year’s expenditure in them is covered by 
the year’s incoming. Costly steadings, hazardous out- 
lay in blood-stock, and all the rest of it, there is none. 
It is true that it might be inconvenient for a landlord 
himself to undertake the supervision of even so simple 
a farming system as this. But he would be at no loss 
for overseers. A single agent of energy and intelligence 
could govern a farm not of 450 but of 1000 acres thus 
cultivated, and such an agent, as soon as there was a 
demand for him, could be procured indefinitely at, say, 
seven hundred and fifty pounds a year, or fifteen 
shillings per acre. ‘Throw in five shillings an acre for 
contingencies, and, according to Mr. Prout’s balance- 
sheet, the return, bad year, good year, would still be 
three pounds an acre, or nearly three times what the 
landlord can at present count upon. The plan may be 
decried as tending to the extirpation of farmers. To this 
it might be fairly replied that the farmers are extirpating 
themselves. At present farms are going begging over 
the length and breadth of Great Britain. The boasted 
agriculturists of Scotland, with nineteen years’ leases, 
high farming, and few legislative restrictions worth speak- 
ing of, are in worse case than the benighted “ top-boots ” 
of Dorsetshire or Suffolk. Lord Hartington and his 
followers hint at peasant proprietorship. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say that such a hint betrays a total ignorance 
of history. The peasants of France have always existed 
in very much their present condition, the only difference 
being that the Revolution practically made them a pre- 
sent of the rent. Small holdings are the immemorial 
fashions of the country, and the recent changes have 
done little more than free the small holder from intoler- 
able burdens. The French countryman is therefore to 
the manner born. In England it is entirely different. 
Except in a few isolated districts, the farmer, with the 
landlord above and the labourer below him, has for three 
centuries at least been the rule. The three orders have 
commended themselves to the habits of the country, and 
it is exceedingly improbable that any alteration of those 
habits would come to good, Nor would the suggested 
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plan alter those habits. The farmer would still continue, 
not necessarily with any alteration of name, and certainly 
with improved circumstances. Knowing what his income. 
was, he would be no more tempted to exceed it than any 
other professional man. What the plan would clear off 
would be, on the one hand, the idle and stupid class of 
“fools of the family,” who, being useful for nothing else, 
are set to farm, who take their lease, sink their five or 
six thousand pounds in so-called high farming, and then 
come on their fathers for funds to repeat the same 
amusement. On the other hand, it would abolish that 
class of small farmers who at present try to live as if 
they were country gentlemen, urged to this folly by the 
example of the class of detrimentals just described. The 
perilous custom (which in Scotland, the home of high 
farming, has reached its acme) of the banks bolstering up 
unsuccessful agriculturists, would be completely stopped. 
Each of the three orders would know what he had to 
receive, and the only fluctuation would press upon the 
landlord, the person able to bear it best. The food 
supply of the country would be enormously increased, 
and its present perilous dependence on foreign sources 
of supply would be diminished. Against all these 
benefits it is hard to see what evils are to be set. If 
Lord Hartington would persuade his father to try an 
experiment of the kind on one of his numerous estates 
as farms fall vacant, he would be doing a much greater 
benefit to England and to English agriculture than by 
vague speeches conveying no definite meaning, but hold- 
ing out to hungry classes the dangerous bait of a 
Morison’s pill remedy. 


A PRACTICAL ROAD TO WESTERN CHINA. 


REAT efforts have been made in recent years to 
procure a market in Western China for British 

and Indian merchandise, and much has been written 
upon the subject both in the Press and elsewhere. The 
practical result so far has been mé/; but that has not dis- 
couraged those who are convinced that a land trade 
between India and China is only a question of time, and 
not the impractical suggestion many persons are prone to 
believe. As there can be no question that there is 
ample room for the development of a large trade in the 
wealthy and thickly-peopled provinces of Szchuen and its 
neighbours, it is well that a certain amount of the spare 
enterprise of the community should be devoted to the 
discovery of a trade route between India and China, 
whether it is to be ultimately found through Tibet, or 
Assam, or Burmah. But, as practical men, we should 
not neglect to avail ourselves of those trade-routes which 
lie at our immediate disposal. The time must come 
when there will be a direct intercourse by land between 
India and the western provinces and dependencies of 
China ; but it is probably as yet not so near as might be 
wished. When it is remembered that the Chinese of 
Szchuen would, as soon as trade had been established 
between Tibet and India, be deprived of the market 
to which, in spite of the natural difficulties between 
Chentu and Lhasa, they send annually six million 
pounds of tea, it will be at once intelligible why 
“protection” finds so many sympathisers among the 
mandarins and traders of Western China. It is not only, 
or perhaps not even principally, because the Celestials 
have a not unreasonable antipathy to foreigners, that they 
have closed the Himalayan frontier to ourselves. They 
have had the very potent incentive of the fear of losing 
a trade monopoly. The Chinese have been supported 
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in their protectionist policy by the Lamas of Tibet for 
the reason that those priest rulers apprehend a decline in 
their authority should their flock come into intimate 
contact with the influences of European nations, It is 
tolerably clear, from all the evidence extant on the sub- 
ject, that great abuses have crept into the Church of 
Tibet ; that the Lamas are not the body of saints they 
were once supposed to be; and that there is a. not less 
pressing need for the appearance of a Tsong Khapa at 
the present day than there was in the fifteenth century. 
The Chinese mandarins and the Tibetan priests are con- 
sequently, for their individual interests, of the one mind 
that English enterprise should be restricted to the 
southern slopes of the Himalaya. There is good reason 
for believing, however, that, notwithstanding the watch- 
fulness of the Chinese, a small amount of merchandise, 
principally tea, does reach Tibet from India, and 
between Nepaul and Lhasa there is and always has been 
a considerable trade. In all probability it will be a good 
many years before this half-illicit trade can receive any 
great development, and it is quite possible that more 
vigorous measures on the part of the Chinese might, so 
far as our territory was concerned, extinguish it alto- 
gether. The authorities in Tibet are fully determined 
that the development shall not, if they can prevent it, 
take place in their time. 

But although it is not yet possible to anticipate a 
speedy commencement of a trade between India and 
China, there is apparently no valid reason why Western 
China should remain closed to us, if only we were to 
approach it from the, at present, only available quarter, 
the sea. Mr. Ney Elias has advocated this as the true 
road, but the stronger argument in its favour is to be 
found in the view that it is thé available one. It is, 


moreover, available in a sense in which the land route is 


far from being so. There are roads, and, in the truest 
sense of the word, easy roads. ‘The great rivers of 
China supply a permanent highway which the impro- 
vidence or neglect of man is not able seriously to 
impair. They stretch from the eastern coast through all 
the principal provinces up to the barren tableland of 
Tibet. They place the great cities of Western China in 
direct communication, if only the means to turn them to 
proper account be at hand, with the sea and the outer 
world. Of these water-roads, the Yang-tse-kiang and the 
Hoang-ho are so incomparably the principal ones that it 
may be forgotten that there are numerous others of con- 
siderable importance. Of the two great rivers the former 
is for the purpose in view the more valuable, chiefly 
because it leads into the rich and prosperous province of 
Szchuen. Szchuen, with its population of some thirty-five 
millions, or only a little more than 150 persons to the 
square mile, has a splendid future before it ; but its in- 
creased prosperity depends wholly on the manner in 
which the means of navigating the Yang-tse are im- 
proved. The Yang-tse must certainly be assigned the 
first place among the great navigable rivers of the world. 
As far as Swifoo, 1600 miles from the sea, it is navi- 
gable for junks of considerable burden, and there is 
much reason for saying that it is so as far as the town of 
Peicha, 200 miles higher up the river. Boat and raft- 
traffic might without much difficulty be carried on 
between Swifoo or Peicha and Likiang, one of the pro- 
bable trade emporia of Western China in the future. 
There is no other river which performs the same practi- 
cal service that the Yang-tse does for such a multitude of 
human beings. It is not only the great road through, 
but also the fertiliser of the broad plains of Hoopeh, 
Ngan-hoei, Kiang-si, and Szchuen. It is the thorough- 


fare for more than one hundred and thirty millions of 
the Chinese race. The trade that is, under present cir- 
cumstances, carried on upon its waters is enormous. On 
its banks are to be found such flourishing places as 
Hankow, Chung-Ching, and Swifoo, each in its way of 
great importance. But the question at once presents 
itself, what a boundless prospect of development the 
trade of this great river presents if, instead of the slow- 
moving junk, there were steamers and steam-tugs. Nor 
is there anything visionary in this prospect. Doubts 
have been thrown on the possibility of sending steamers 
up this river, and of bringing them back on the ground 
that it is too shallow, and that the rapids would be too 
much for such vessels, But it cannot be maintained for 
an instant that a properly constructed river steamer is not 
able to pass rapids and to ascend a river, when an ill- 
constructed junk can do so; and the Yang-tse is, and 
has been for centuries, navigated by junks of 120 tons, 
as far up as Swifoo certainly. A good many years ago 
Captain Blakiston, who went up the river to Pingshan, 
beyond Swifoo, wrote that he had no doubt that “a high 
power light-draught steamer, with double engines and 
disconnected paddle-wheels, specially constructed for 
river navigation, could easily ascend the river, and thus 
open up a new channel for British commercial enter- 
prise.” There would also be no difficulty in procuring 
fuel, as Szchuen abounds with coal; and there are 
numerous convenient coaling stations from Ichang up- 
wards. The great point to be remembered is that the 
produce of Szchuen would then be able to reach Hankow 
—the Liverpool or Manchester of China— in less than a 
fortnight, while Yunnan and Kweichow would also be far 
from indirectly benefited. It is reasonable to believe 
that British trade would be the most benefited of all. 
The Hoang-ho, though in its lower reaches to be ren- 
dered navigable only at the cost of some lahour and 
expense, might, without much difficulty, be made a 
valuable highway in its upper waters for the provinces 
of Shensi and Kansuh. To some extent it is made use 
of, but certainly not below the town of Zan-Yang. The 
Cha-ho, or Imperial Canal, the Sikiang, the river of the 
Canton province, the Hankiang, and other tributaries 
of the Yang-tse, and the Peiho, all afford the means of 
opening up China to foreign trade. But if they are to be 
turned to any account it must be by the introduction, 
first of all, of steamers. ‘There can be no development 
in the commerce of these Chinese provinces until in- 
creased facilities for intercommunication have been 
imported. 

The great point to be secured is the discovery of some 
means for opening up Western China, and, as it appears 
extremely improbable that a land route between India 
and China will be for some time to come yet discovered, 
it is very imperative that the other means for attaining 
the same end should be discussed. They may be 


summed up in the question of how to navigate the 


Yang-tse. The difficulties in that respect do not appear 
from a report drawn up some years ago by Consul Swin- 
hoe, to be very great; and it must always be remem- 
bered that the Chinese have far less objection to carrying 
on trade with the “ foreign devils” on the sea-coast than 
they have with them on the land frontier. They have 
not, at all events, the pressing incentive to shut out 
foreign trade because they imagine that some of their 
monopolies will be lost. The brick tea trade of Szchuen 
would continue to flourish, for it would only be endan- 
gered if a land trade between India and Tibet were to 
spring up. Moreover, the question of extending our 
commerce up the great rivers is one that concerns the 
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English community in China very nearly. To succeed 
would infallibly mean an improvement in the prospects 
of that China trade, over which merchants have during 
the last few years been lamenting so greatly ; and the 
benefits the Chinese would derive from it are so apparent 
that they would be certain to commend themselves to 
their understanding. If Western China is to be speedily 
opened up to us it is rather from the east than the west 
that that object can be accomplished. It lies with the 
English community in China to take the matter in hand ; 
but their opportunity consists in availing themselves of 
the interval that must ensue before land communications 
have been established between British and Chinese 
territory. 


PHILOSOPHERS IN COUNCIL. 


etry annual advent of the British Association meet- 

ings marks a certain stage in the progress of the 
silly season. ‘The fashionable world is scattered to every 
point of the compass, and the learned societies have 
been fully two months out of session. Parliament is 
prorogued, and politics are dull. All the unspoken 
venom of St. Stephen’s has been discharged at less 
critical audiences in country towns, and time enough has 
not elapsed for the unappreciated legislator to accumulate 
more wherewith to blast a profligate Government. The 
newspapers are filled with complaints about unpunctual 
trains, extortionate licensed victuallers, and the well- 
thrashed subject of servants’ characters, gipsies’ knavery, 
and the bad pay of merchants’ clerks. “ Standing matter,” 
which has been spoiling on the printers’ “galleys” for 
three months past, is at last drawn on, and the articles 
of aspiring Uttérateurs, which, when the summer was 
young, would have been inserted in the waste-paper 


‘basket, now appear in all the glory of leaded brevier, 


instead of, as might under less auspicious circumstances 
have been the case, in the vicarious form of the paper- 
maker’s contribution to the sheet in which they would 
not have been printed. With matters at such a pass 
arrives, like the journalist’s good angel, the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, blessed in itself, 
and thrice blessed as the herald of many such philosophic, 
economic, or social palavers yet to come. The Sheffield 
meeting falls at a peculiarly fortunate time for its obtain- 
ing the ear of the unscientific world. ‘The autumn is a 
more than ordinary somnolent one. ‘There are almost 
no wars, and no rumours of them, and accordingly the 
special correspondent has ceased from troubling, and 
the wearied reader is at rest, ready for literary pabulum 
less redolent of blood and saltpetre. Hence the space 
which our daily contemporaries devote to Dr. Allman’s 
address, and to the “sectional meetings” of which it is 
the forerunner. Though hitherto the gregarious wisdom 
of Sheffield has not produced anything more brilliant 
than ordinary, it is but just to say it has not fallen below 
the mean tide level of such gatherings. 

The President is a distinguished zoologist, and spoke 
on the well-worn subject of “ protoplasm” and the 
beginnings of life, with the fulness of a man who 
has made the science his own; and yet withal 
his address has the rarer virtue of proving that its 
author has studied the question it discusses so pro- 
foundly as to know the wisdom of not wading beyond 
his depths. He tells us what all biologists know already, 
that the beginnings of plants and animals are the same, 
that they both originate in the structureless glairy proto- 
plasm seen alike in the hair of a nettle and in a blood 
corpuscle, He shows, for the benefit of his less 
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instructed audience, “which was largely composed of 
ladies,” as usual, that the distinctions between plants 
and animals fail when we descend to the lowest 
members of each kingdom, and that, in fact, there is a 
group—Heckel’s unscientific Protista, we suppose, he 
meant—which hitherto it has been impossible to refer 


either to the one or the other. At one time, the fact of oe 


the higher plants inhaling carbonic acid and exhaling 
oxygen, while the higher animals were known to conduct 
their respiratory functions in exactly the opposite 
fashion, was believed to be a sure dividing line between 
the two. But recently Schiitzenberger has “ proved ”— 
or at least believed he has proved until someone else 
“ demonstrates ” the entire fallacy of his “ researches ” 
—what some chemists and botanists had indeed pre- 
viously asserted of other fungi, that the yeast plant 
behaves in water exactly as does an aquatic animal. 
That is, it disengages carbonic acid and causes the 
oxygen in the water to disappear. Cellulose, once sup- 
posed to be a peculiarly vegetable substance, is now 
known to be present in the ascidian molluscs or 
sea-squirts, while the green chlorophyll, which gives 
the colouring to leaves, has also been discovered to be 
an element present in Stentor, among the Jnfusoria and 
Hydra viridis (the fresh-water polyp), belonging to the sub- 
kingdom Ce/enterata. Form, internal structure, chemical 
composition, and motor power alike fail us when we 
attempt, by the aid of any of them, striking a hard-and- 
fast line between plants and animals. Hitherto, however, 
no animal has been found which can convert mineral 
matter into flesh and blood, though some of the car- 
nivorous plants can live, and even flourish—though, 
perhaps, not altogether—upon organised matter. To 
this last straw, therefore, the drowning “ scientist ” of the 
old-fashioned type must cling, until some superior person 
from Leipsic or South Kensington deigns to show how 
extremely ignorant we are. And really, after all, it 
matters very little! The brain of an idiot and a Newton 
show no difference under the microscope, and the nerve- 
tubes of the “grey matter” of either originates in the 
same protoplasm, which in the case of the am@da and 
the Protobathybius—if there is any such Mrs. Harris of 
Zoology—goes no further, and in the jelly-fish advances 
far enough to have motion, and even consciousness, 
without the nerves which Mr. Romanes has functionally 
proved the existence of, being sufficiently developed to 
meet the eye aided by the most powerful microscope. 
The same protoplasm is seen in the vegetable cell ; yet 
there it has lower functions still. In fact, Dr. Allman, 
like a true man of science—not feverish, like some of his 
predecessors, after the applause, or the abuse of the 
ignorant, or the cackle of free-thinking blue-stockings— 
declares that it is yet beyond the ken of science, and in 
all likelihood will ever so remain, to say where conscious- 
ness begins. 

This of course to some of the extreme advocates of 
development will be poor consolation; and after the 
scientific caviare which for years used to tickle their 
heterodox palates, the pusillanimity of a man who de- 
clares that he is ignorant of anything must be galling 
indeed. Everyone agrees regarding protoplasm being 
the “ physical basis of life,” but the point at which the 
odium scientificum, spiced with a worse odium still—to wit, 
the theologicum—begins, is at the question of where a 
link in the chain of evolution is reached. Dr. Allman is 
discreet enough to give forth no very certain sound on 
that point. He. evidently considers that the origin and 
destiny of man and the lower animals is one of those 
subjects which, we knowing nothing about, had better 
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reverently leave to the coming man and the future. 
Former Presidents—Hooker, Huxley, and Tyndalli— 
have all touched on the same topic as that discussed on 
Wednesday evening by the Edinburgh ex-Professor of 
Natural History. Some of these gentlemen stepped 
gaily into the breach, made a few more or less patronis- 
ing remarks about the Deity and His work, gave their 
opinions of what He had done and how He ought to have 
done it, and then—left the question just where they had 
taken it up. But greater than they tried the same task, 
more reverently and less confidently, three thousand 
years ago, and for all of novelty that Dr. Allman has told 
us as to the origin of life, we might as well have been 
listening to a discourse by Thales or Anaxagoras, Aris- 
totle, Democritus, or Epicurus, or Lucretius. Can it be 
possible when the Platonic year of doubt and Darwinism 
comes to an end that men will be content to imitate the 
ancients, who were older and wiser than we, and come 
back—supremely absurd, though we are aware such a 
suggestion may be—to the point which they reached, and 
recognise that with the planning of the universe a God 
might have had something to do? 


THE PARADISE OF EDITORS. 
(FRoM AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR.) 


T is morally certain that Sir Charles W. Dilke has 
failed in appreciating the normal advantages at- 
tendant upon the profession of journalism in the United 
States. His mind is rather attracted by the difficulties 
and dangers to which, in certain localities, the presumed 
leaders of public opinion are of necessity exposed. In 
his “Greater Britain,” referring to Western editors, the 
writer observes :—‘ Till I had seen the editors’ rooms in 
Denver, Austin, and Salt Lake City, I had no conception 
of the point to which discomfort could be carried. For 
all these hardships payment is small and slow. It con- 
sists often of little but the satisfaction which it is to the 
editor’s vanity to be ‘ liquored’ by the best man of the 
place, treated to an occasional chat with the Governor 
of the Territory, to a chair in the Overland Mail Office 
whenever he walks in, to the hand of the hotel pro- 
prietor whenever he comes near the bar, and to a pistol- 
shot once or twice a month.” Such a picture is anything 
but satisfactory. Nor do we suppose it is much over- 
coloured. Admitting that journalism and its representa- 
tives are far from flourishing in the Far West, that is no 
reason why the like rule should prevail in other sections 
of the American Union. Sir Charles Dilke notices 
merely exceptional cases. ‘These serve to give a piquancy 
to his narrative—an object which authors of books of 
travel rarely, if ever, disdain. 

Our own experience, however, has been of a wholly 
different complexion. But then our journey did not 
quite extend to those remoter egions where the recurrent 
exchange of pistol-shots is recognised as an amenity of 
social life. Having visited Philadelphia for the first time 
during the Civil War, we had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of a talented fellow-countryman, who hap- 
pened to have had the conduct of the principal journal 


“in the “ City of Brotherly Love.” One day an invitation 


was sent to our pleasant friend to dine with us at the 
prominent hotel of the place. The invitation was 
cordially accepted, although the unforeseen pressure of 
editorial duties prevented compliance therewith. Next 
day we were requested to dine in return. Among the 
topics of conversation discussed during the repast the 
invitation which had reluctantly to be declined was not 
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omitted. ‘ Now,” remarked Dr, M——, “let me break 
to you a secret. Had I dined with you yesterday, it 
would make no difference whatever in your bill. Neither 
the meal nor the wine would have been booked to you, 
so far, at least, as my share was concerned.” So singular 
a statement, for the nonce, created some surprise. But 
this surprise was to be increased almost to the degree of 
incredulity. 

Our next experience was that journalists were specially 
favoured in the great land of Liberty. Of this fact our 
Philadelphia friend afforded us convincing practical 
examples. ‘Come along with me,” quoth the learned 
scribe one morning, “and I will initiate you into the 
freemasonry of journalism in this country. Each 
editorial representative of the ‘Gay Science’ not only 
has his town hotel, where he is free and welcome at 
all times, but his suburban retreat also, where, possibly, 
he fares still better.” Forthwith our Mentor guided us into 
an extensive hat store. Here the proprietor, who was 
most affable, fitted the editorial cranium to a nicety, 
proud apparently of his exploit. There was manifest 
mutual satisfaction. One individual was pleased with the 
excellent “adjustment” he succeeded in obtaining ; the 
other with the additional notoriety such an achievement 
was certain to obtain. After a goodly share of palaver 
on either side the hat was ordered to be sent home, and 
kindly courtesies were exchanged. “There!” ejaculated 
our friend, elated at his prowess, “that’s the way we get 
our head-gear. I'll tell you how it’s done to the benefit 
of ali concerned. The first time I don the hat you have 
seen me select I shall just, casually as it were, drop in to 
see the editor of the opposition journal—that is, of the 
Republican Party. Of course he’ll be up to the dodge. 
The following morning a ‘personal’ will appear in big 
type. It will run somewhat in this style: ‘ Yesterday 
we had the pleasure of an interview at our office with the 
editor of the Democrat. We were more than pleased to 
see him look so exceedingly hale and well, but could not 
readily account for the gratifying change. Subsequently 
we discovered that his improved appearance was in a 
marked measure due to the circumstance of his having 
worn a new hat procured at the stores of Mr. Beaver.’ 
As a matter of good nature,” continued our friend, 
“TI do a similar kindly office for him; so it’s an all- 
round arrangement, equally satisfactory to each one 
concerned.” 

The next place visited was the neighbouring brewery 
of Messrs. Malt, Hops, and Co. Here the sundry 
samples of beer produced were particularly good ; 
for Philadelphia is famed for this branch of industry. 
Some special bottled ale produced was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from that brewed at Burton-upon-Trent. 
The principals not only received us with much politeness, 
but endeavoured to create an interest in the various pro- 
cesses of their manufacture. Upon leaving the premises 
our companion remarked: “Can you credit it? I get 
all my supply of beer from this establishment, and am 
never charged a single cent!” He then made mention 
of tailors, cordwainers, ef hoc genus omne, where favours 
were obtainable on precisely similar terms, winding up 
with some display of emotion, “I tell you, America is 
the Paradise of Editors!” Afterwards the National 
Mint was visited. Here we met with the Master, by 
whom we were politely conducted through the sundry 
departments of the buildings, but failed to learn that 
United States gold was obtainable as readily as other 
commodities, which represent money. This, however, 
was perhaps not surprisi : 

ts undeniable that American journalists, with rare 
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exceptions, fare pretty comfortably. Proceed whither 
they will, exclusive advantages are extended to them. 
“ Passes” by boat and “car” are theirs for the asking. 
When hotel proprietors do not altogether proffer them 
a carte blanche, at least the fixed tariff for bed and board 
is reduced one-half. This amounts to a substantial con- 
sideration. Now, inasmuch as there are no fewer than 
six or seven hundred daily and about five thousand five 
hundred weekly papers scattered over the Great Republic, 
as a rule the “‘ Knights of the Pen ” must enjoy a really 
good time of it. Occasionally, it is true, Party politics 
run very high in the States, when journalists are not 
creditably free from undue bias, or commendably mind- 
ful of the strict code of etiquette generally observable 
by the conductors of Party organs in the Old Country. 
Still, for all that, solid journalistic advantages are none 
the less, even taking for granted that the columns of 
newspapers are not made the restricted arenas of political 
antagonism or personal diatribe. “I have seen,” avers 
Sir Charles Dilke, “the Democratic print of Chicago call 
its Republican opponent ‘a Radical, disunion, disrepu- 
table, bankrupt, emasculated evening newspaper con- 
cern.’” But such language is comparatively mild when 
contrasted with the word-warfare so often exercised by a 
certain class of transatlantic journalists, 

In short, if America be not a Paradise for the many, it 
is certainly a Paradise for the elect who indite leading 
articles. Who would not for such a consummation 
weigh the advantages against the disadvantages, put up 
cheerfully with some discomforts, even hazarding, if need 
be, a pistol-shot once or twice a month ? 


THE OLD RECORDS OF THE INDIA OFFICE. 


EW persons are aware of the wealth of informa- 
tion which is to be found stored away in the 
recesses and pigeon-holes of the India Office. The long 
galleries of that stately building contain the records of 
past ages and forgotten peoples. The history of the 
greatest trading company that ever was may be found there 
in its entirety during the century and a half that it fought 
for existence, and also during the other century that it 
flourished through the abilities of its servants. The amplest 
details too are at hand concerning that company’s predeces- 
sors and rivals. The lore of the ancients, the legends of 
the merchants of Tyre and Sidon, the narratives of the 
medizeval travellers, the tales of the mariners of the days of 
Elizabeth, are all either described in, or illustrated by, the 
valuable records which are deposited in the India Office. 
But great as the wealth was known, and unique as much 
of it has undoubtedly been proved to be, the task of 
research was attended with great difficulty. Few men 
have had the courage to undertake the labour of exploring 
those records of a bygone age ; fewer still the resolution to 
go through with it when once undertaken. Yet it is only by 
reference to them that the past can be rendered intelligible. 
It is only by that means that we can understand how, in 
the competition for the supreme place in Hindustan the 
English gradually surpassed their European predecessors, 
and how, in the course of a short century, they extended 
their empire from the confines of Afghanistan to the 
Irrawaddi, and from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
The thanks of all students, and in a reflected sense of 
the public at large, are due to anyone who, with adequate 
knowledge and facilities, undertakes the task of sum- 
marising these important records, so that the information 
contained in them, but long lost sight of, may become 
available for the general reader. Such a task has attracted 
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Dr. George Birdwood, of the India Office, a well-known 
Oriental scholar, and the result of some six months’ close 
labour lies before us in the shape of one of the most 
interesting Blue-books it has been our lot to peruse. The 
particular records with which Dr. Birdwood deals are 
exceptionally attractive. They treat more especially of 
the early days of the East India Company, and of that 
older process—of which the English company was only a 
late manifestation—which had been steadily going on for 
centuries—viz., the tendency of the western nations to 
gravitate towards the East in search of trade expansion. 
This natural movement has been called the quest of 
India. It is when writing of this portion of the subject 
that Dr. Birdwood is both most instructive and entertain- 
ing. As the chronicler of that quest from the earliest 
times he has summarised the narratives of Christian, 
Arab, and other travellers in the countries of Asia, and 
then he has also described the history of Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English trade with India and the East. 

From trade to conquest soon proved to be but a short 
transition. If the history of the countries of Asia shows 
one thing more than another, it proves that they have 
been subject to greater depths of depression than has 
been the case with those of Europe. With the ex- 
ception of China, the debt for great splendour and pros- 
perity has been due to a man, toa great ruler. When 
he has quitted the scene he has generally left his king- 
dom an easy prey to the aggressor, and especially ill-able 
to cope with those European adventurers who began with 
the dawn of the sixteenth century to assert the superiority 
of the West over the less vigorous peoples of the East. 
The Portuguese and Dutch came to trade; they re- 
mained to conquer. The weakness of the Shah gave 
Albuquerque the opportunity of making the Portuguese 
the foremost nation in the Persian Gulf. The dissen- 
sions among the princelets of the islands of the Archi- 
pelago resulted in the establishment of the Dutch in a 
quarter of Asia in which they may be said to be still 
supreme. The shores of India and the coast of China 
also witnessed the triumph of these irresistible traders, 
But although the sword and arquebuss were freely 
resorted to, they did not aspire to achieve more than the 
monopoly of a trade. The task of maintaining that 
monopoly led to conquest, and for long Portugal and 
Holland were the two most successful alien Powers in 
Asia. It was not to be supposed that the bold mariners 
of Queen Elizabeth would remain supine under the in- 
ducement placed so temptingly before them by the tales 
brought home by those few of their countrymen who had 
navigated the seas of the Spice Islands, and had heard 
reports of the undreamed-of splendours of the cities of 
Hindustan. Other European nations were basking in 
the enjoyment of those luxuries, was it to be supposed 
that the “ sea-dogs ”” of Hawkins and Drake would remain 
content to forego them? The capture of a Portuguese 
carrack—the Madre de Dios—in 1592 by some English 
privateers may be said to have given the first impulse to 
English trade withthe East. The merchandise captured 
on board that vessel represented, as in a glass, the pro- 
ductions of India and China, but still more valuable 
than its costly cargo was the single copy of “ The Notable 
Register of the Whole Government and Trade of the 
Portuguese in the East Indies.” That book laid bare at 
a glance the value of Portugal’s Eastern trade. It showed 
that the prize was well worth an effort to secure. In its 
discovery may be found the origin of the London East 
India Company. 

Of all trading companies that this world has seen, 
none have equalled in splendour of achievement that 
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which was incorporated by Royal Charter on the last day 
of the year 1600 by Queen Elizabeth at the request of 
the merchants of London. But its origin was insignifi- 
cant enough. It owed its existence to the veriest chance. 
A few short years, and Elizabeth would have been no 
more. It is doubtful whether James would have acted 
in the same wise way as his predecessor. For a century 
and a half the English merchants fought with and traded 
against their rivals in the East, just as at an earlier day 
they had fought and traded on the Spanish Main. But 
the result was, to say the least, ambiguous. At the most 
we only held our own. But during those years a great 
change was coming over the character of Southern Asia. 
In India the vitality of the Mogul was fast waning. The 
strength of Akbar, the magnificence of Aurungzeb, had 
become traditions. The country was seemingly on the 
verge of disruption. Its one hope appeared to consist in 
the attainment of supreme place by the Marathas. The 
shock which Nadir Shah had dealt the House of Baber 
when he sacked Delhi was still reverberating through the 
land. It was at this crisis in the affairs of India that the 
traders, who had for so many generations been content 
to hold their factories on its coast, began to perceive the 
chance that lay before them for extending their influence 
throughout the country. The French were, probably, the 
first to permit dreams of ambition to disturb the dull 
routine of the counting-house. Up to this time it had 
been a trade question; henceforth the subject passed 
into the region of politics. The historic rivalry of 
England and France burned as fiercely in the Carnatic 
and on the coast of Coromandel as it did in the Nether- 
lands and on the Rhine. When the two Great Powers 
commenced their struggle for supremacy in India in that 
war in which the two master-minds, Clive and Dupleix, 
were so worthily typical of their countries, both the Dutch 
and the Portuguese sank into insignificance. They were 
able enough to maintain their position as traders ; but 
when it became a question of empire they were effaced in 
the contest of the two Great Powers of Europe. When 
that war closed it left England the victor ; but if we care- 
fully consider what was the condition of India at that 
time we shall arrive at the conclusion that, although the 
victory was complete, it needed but a revival on the part 
ofthe Mogul to have rendered our conquest of Bengal an 
impossibility. Fortunately for us, the inroads of the 
Afghans under Ahmed Khan fought our battle, and when 
he destroyed the Maratha army at Paniput, not only was 
India saved from becoming Maratha, but the task of 
making it British was simplified. The perusal of Dr. 
Birdwood’s interesting book, with all its quaint extracts 
and sterling solidity, brings more clearly before us 
even than the pages of an Indian historian, the actual 
manner in which British rule has been extended over 
that Empire, the recital of whose wealth urged our early 
mariners to emulate the deeds and enterprise of the 
Pheenicians. Rapid as has been the progress since Clive 
laid the foundation-stone of the edifice in his heroic 
defence of Arcot—when the Marathas learnt for the first 
time that Englishmen could fight—it has been a gradual 
growth. Step by step has it attained those goodly pro- 
portions which are at once the envy and the wonder of 
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HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
No, VIII.—WEYMOUTH. 


EW places have experienced the ups and downs of 
the world to such an extent as this pretty Dorset-’ 
shire watering-place. Formerly a favourite resort of 
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Royalty, it enjoyed a great reputation for its health- 
giving capacities; but there was an interregnum of 
dullness, and for some little time it was not in much 
request by the stranger from afar, though still patronised 
by all the local families. Now, however, it is fast re- 
asserting itself, and beginning to occupy its original 
status. The reasons for the temporary decadence are 
not hard to find. ‘They resolve themselves into two 
words, each commencing with the same initial letter, 
viz., Drainage and Distance. The former, from neglect, 
has on more than one occasion “ broken loose,” 
and asserted itself most unpleasantly by causing an 
epidemic of. fever. It was but natural that those 
who had to look at the inconvenience and expense 
of a long journey, with every chance of fever at 
the end of it, should look nearer home, where, 
if they were to be poisoned by sewage gas, the 
process would at all events not be so costly, and 
their affairs would be more easy of arrangement when 
handed to their relatives than if they had migrated 
to the distant town of Weymouth. Luckily for the 
inhabitants of this favoured spot the town councillors, 
mayors, guardians, J.P.’s, and members took counsel © 
together. The system of drainage was put into order, 
and from shortly after the opening of Portland break- 
water year by year matters have been improving. That 
this should be so is a matter of congratulation, not only 
to the inhabitants, but to those who are seeking a holiday, 
for I know no more charming place if you require real 
repose than Weymouth. It has in itself many natural 
advantages denied to its rivals, one great one being its 
beautiful harbour and excellent fishing. ‘The town itself 
is built in a circle, or rather a bay, backed by wooded 
slopes and hills. On the left of the town, past the pretty 
coast-guard station, stands out in bold relief the gigantic 
figure of horse and rider, cut on the cliff to commemorate 
the Royal visit. On its right lies the far-famed Chesil 
beach, the scene of many a wild night’s work in the old 
days of wrecking. ‘Tradition says the water on the 
Plymouth side of the Chesil is a foot higher than that in 
the bay of Weymouth, though I am inclined to doubt it. 
Still its curious construction cannot be denied, and the 
dangerous undercurrent precludes any bathing (except by 
the most foolhardy) from off the treacherous shingle. At 
the extreme end of this neck of land and facing the 
town rises abruptly the towering heights of Portland, 
with its massive fortifications built by convict labour, and 
its prison, where the gangs of men in the hideous gar- 
ments which denote “ penal servitude ” are day after day 
to be seen under their superintending warders marching 
to and from their work. Portland is connected with 
Weymouth by a single line of railway of about six miles 
in length, which, running along the Chesil beach, is 
occasionally breached by the sea. Then communica- 
tion is at once cut off, and the inhabitants of Portland 
Bill, at least those who are free to roam, betake them to 
their boats and run across the harbour, well protected as 
it is by the splendid breakwater, which is a lasting tribute 
to engineering skill. On the way back from Portland 
you must not forget to look at the old Castle on the 
sands, from whence a walk past the Nothe, or fort, 
brings you to the head of the town, by the gardens, 
where twice a week a military band collects the visitors 
and residents to listen to their music. Weymouth 
itself is somewhat relaxing perhaps; but the balmy air 
and pretty scenery will surely do more to recruit the 
system than cold winds and bitter blasts. Of amuse- 
ments there is no lack: an excellent club, looking over 
the harbour, boating and fishing to one’s heart’s content, 
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good bathing, and, if fond of dancing, réunions at one 
of the hotels will give you a chance of exercising your 
powers. Generally, too, in the season the Channel 
Fleet visits the harbour, lying under the Portland break- 
water, and the officets, universally famed for their 
hospitality, welcome all on board, and with balls, dinners, 
and regattas make time fly with no leaden wings. 
There is a theatre, but it 1s of no very great repute, and it 
has no standing corps dramatique, opening its doors only 
when a company from the soldiers at Portland or some 
strolling manager think fit to invade its portals. The 
shops are good and fairly moderate in their charges. 
Lodgings are clean and plentiful, varying in price 
according to their situation, so that if you do not insist 
on “ position” you can accommodate yourself at a reason- 
able figure. The hotels are much the same as elsewhere, 
the landlords naturally reaping their harvest while they can. 
The two largest are the Imperial Burdon and the Marine 
Family Hotel, both equally comfortable. As a head- 
quarter for a yachtsman, no place could be better than 
Weymouth, as in all weathers he can lie in safety in the 
harbour of refuge, while there is little difficulty in getting 
away—an advantage not to be despised. There are 
many places of interest to visit before he tires of his 
locality—a picnic to Lulworth Castle, where he must not 
omit to taste hot lobster; a run round St. Alban’s Head 
through the race (if he has a party of good sailors 
aboard); or round the far-famed Portland Bill away 
towards the Start, where in all weathers he will get a 
“dusting.” Christchurch, Poole Harbour, and Bourne- 
mouth are ail within easy distance, and form pleasant 
objects for a sail. On land there are equal attrac- 
tions. Pretty drives abound, and in the quaint old 
town of Dorchester those whose taste lie in curios 
and objets d’art can gratify them at the well-known and 
justly-famed old curiosity-shop—indeed, a chinamaniac 
can find plenty to do all round the small villages of 
Dorsetshire, and will often be rewarded for his trouble by 
picking up a “rare bit” for next to nothing. Now that 
the Channel Island regular service is to start from Wey- 
mouth, the place will increase in size and importance ; 
and I strongly advise all who care for quiet enjoy- 
ment to take the train from Waterloo and establish 
themselves before the march of civilisation spoils the 
charm of its peaceful serenity. If they object to it as 
being relaxing, her Majesty has provided the excellent 
sanatorium on Portland heights to which I have alluded. 
Though perhaps a “#//e rough there would be no hotel 
bill to pay, and in these days of enlightened and sporting 
juries it is a toss up whether any one of us may not find 
himself lodged and boarded gratis, if not at Weymouth 
itself, within an easy distance. SAUNTERER. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 





[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. } 
+> 
SIR F. HALLIDAY AND MR, TAYLER. ° 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—I need scarcely say how gratified I was with 

the letter which appeared in your issue of the oth 

inst. on the subject of my controversy with Sir Frederick 

Halliday, signed “ A Lover of Truth.” The writer has 

evidently mastered the leading facts of the case; but 

there is one slight point on which I should wish, if you 
will allow me, to offer some remarks. 
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Your correspondent is perfectly correct in saying that 
my educational scheme was laid before Sir Frederick 
(then Mr.) Halliday, and by him deliberately approved, 
sanctioned, and highly lauded, until certain circum- 
stances arose which rendered it politic to change his 
front ; but all this will be made patent to the public 
when the discussion comes on. 

What I wish now to point out is simply that the scheme 
was not a passing or ephemeral “ exhibition,” as men- 
tioned by your correspondent, but a permanent and com- 
prehensive plan of education, to be carried out through- 
out the whole province, with its head-quarters at Patna, 

To give you and your readers some idea of the 


opinions entertained of the scheme, I annex a very short | 


letter from the well-known and, I may truly say, the 
illustrious Dr, Alexander Duff, and will merely add that 
I have many such letters from able and distinguished 
men, all evincing the same warm approval and admira- 
tion of the whole scheme, which was based principally 
on the acknowledged defects of the educational system 
then in force, and its cbvious unsuitableness to the 
people of Behar.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
August 18th. WILLIAM TAYLER. 


[copy. ] 

“My Dear Mr. Tayler,—Your protest I read this 
morning, and can cordially respond to every sentiment 
in it respecting the best modes of dealing with the 
natives, &c. 

‘“* And now I have to thank you for the sketch, &c. 

“From what I have learnt from others, and your own 
kind account of yesterday, my impression accords with 
that of others, who regarded it as singularly adapted to 
the exigencies of the people. 

“‘ With a noble object in view, with noble philanthropic 
motives in the pursuit of it, and with a conscious recti- 
tude of aim and purpose throughout, you may well lift 
up your head in the assurance that sooner or later you 
will vindicate the right. 

“ Yea, under a new régime in India I would fain hope 
that you may yet be in a position to work so noble a 
scheme to a glorious consummation.—Yours very sin- 
cerely, * ALEXANDER DurFrF.” 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


cereneatamnseps 
RAILWAY DIVIDENDS AND REPORTS. 


HE English railway. companies have now made 

known what their half-year’s dividend is to be ; and 
most of them have also issued their report for the first 
six months of the year. The effect of these announce- 
ments has not been favourable ; for, although the Stock 
Exchange had “discounted” a large falling off in the 
rate of dividend, it was nowise inclined to “ buy back” 
when the worst seemed to be known, but, on the con- 
trary, continued to make speculative sales after the 
announcements were made, in spite of the knowledge 
that stocks were scarce and the public very much dis- 
inclined to part with them. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the mere lowness of the dividends was not the chief 
cause of a decline so much as a conviction that the 
whole outlook for English railways was bad, and that a 
recovery of trade was as far off as ever. We have 
already expressed our views as to the prospects of rail- 
way enterprise in the immediate future. Suffice it 
to say, that amongst other indications of a change 
for the better is the ascertained fact that America 
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is now coming into our market again for iron and steel, 
while the manufacturers of rails are beginning to be busy 
with negotiations for supplying several eastern counties 
which are embarked on a policy of “ improvement.” The 
influence of such views is to be distinctly traced in the 
recovery which has taken place in railways during the 
last ten days, and which has been considerable in such 
stocks.as Great Northern “ A,” North-Eastern, and Shef- 
field. Passing, however, from speculations as to the 
future to the actual results lately announced, we cannot 
seé even in the bare amounts of the dividends severally 
declared anything to account for a severe fall in values. 
The North-Western, earliest and most important of all 
our railways, registers a falling off in gross earnings 
of £150,000, almost equally distributed between the 
passenger and the goods service. Yet it only lowers its 
dividend from £3 to £2 15s.—a loss of % per cent. 
per annum compared with a loss in gross receipts equi- 
valent to 1 per cent. on the ordinary stock. The North- 
Eastern dividend was the least favourable of all, showing 
a decline from £3 to #2 10s. But it had to be com- 
pared with a loss in revenue of more than £300,000, 
compared with which the falling off in the Southern lines, 
even allowing for the different amount of the capital, 
sinks almost into insignificance. A very few moments 
ought to have convinced the speculators long before 
the report was issued that to prevent a worse result 
savings mnst have been effected to a marvellous 
extent. Those savings have since been shown to 
amount to nearly £200,000; so that in effect not far 
short of two-thirds of the gross decrease in income has 
been covered by economy in working. Weare entitled to 
expect that the longer an opposite system of retrenchment 
is found desirable,the more competent directors will be- 
come to carry it out. A still nrore striking example of the 
extent to which this feeling may be pushed by a skilful 
administration is shown by the announcement of the Great 
Western dividend, which was made on Wednesday Jast. 
The weekly returns of this railway showed a decrease in 
receipts on the half-year of £.88,00o—a very severe one 
considering how susceptible the ordinary stock of the 
company is to be affected by a rise or fall in income. 
Yet the dividend is maintained at the same level as for 
the previous summer. In this instance, moreover, the 
savings effected appear the more conspicuous, inasmuch 
as the working expenses had in previous years been 
reduced to much lower percentage than on most other 
lines. 

It is not, however, at all fair to take the bold summary 
of dividends declared as a’ guide to the position of the 
companies now that official explanations are forthcoming 
as to how those results are arrived at. The reports, which 
with one or two exceptions have now all been made known, 
have counteracted to no small extent the injurious effect 
of the intimations as to dividend. For instance, the 
appearance of the North-Eastern report, detailing the 
enormous saving in working expenses that it has been 
found possible to effect; was followed by a rebound in 
the price of the stock, which developed afterwards into a 
solid recovery. In judging of the Southern lines it 
may not be amiss to allude to the meeting of the Chat- 
ham line held on the 13th, and to the report then 
adopted. The most recent history of this railway, as of 
the other passenger lines, shows a vast increase in the 
number of short journeys, and a falling off in the others. 
Although the increase in third-class passengers had been 
not far short of 900,000, there had been a decrease in 
third-class fares to the extent of nearly £2000. We 
alluded a week or two ago to the loss of income on the 
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Southern lines during the half-year as due principally to 
the loss of the Paris Exhibition traffic, and, secondly, to the 
weather. The chairman of the company gives the actual 
losses upon these two items, estimating the former at 
410,000, and the latter at £4000, It is particularly 
creditable to this company to have effected a saving of 
above £3000 in expenditure, notwithstanding the obvious 
fact that passenger lines can do much less in the way of 
retrenchment than goods lines. Of the other companies 
the most disappointing is the Great Northern, which has 
managed to get rid of its large increase of some £66,000 
without improving upon the dividend of last summer. 
This apparent extravagance is at once explained by a 
reference to the report. By this document it will be 
found that under “ sundry credits” the half-year’s revenue 
was this time benefited to the extent of £33,000 only, 
against £59,000 in 1878. It was this extra credit, includ- 
ing certain tel.graph money, which kept up the dividend 
last year, and the diminution in which on this occasion 
accounts for £26,000 of the extra profits. When we add 
to this an increase in fixed charges of £20,000, and in 
working expenses, consequent upon fresh lines opened, 
of about 421,000, we are no longer at a loss to perceive 
what has become of the increase of £66,000. Upon 
this railway, as upon several others, considerable expense 
has been incurred in the adoption of continuous brakes, 
while the continued augmentation in cost of signalling 
and blocking apparatus is now at last approaching a time 
where no further improvements need be made. — It is a 
noticeable feature in the Great Northern report that the 
capital expenditure, estimated at £528,000, has been cut 
down to £340,000. This was in consequence of pressure 
put upon the directors at a meeting some time ago, and 
it shows a disposition, which is shared largely in other 
quarters, to hold back for a while at least in that policy 
of ambitious enlargement which looked so ominous a 
year or two ago. The outlook therefore, even if it were 
worse then there is now good reason to apprehend, may 
not unfairly be thought to have been discounted on 
almost all the important lines. ‘There is an evident dis- 
position on the part of the directors to trim the ship 
against the coming storms, and to be much less solicitous 
about declaring a satisfactory dividend at the moment 
than about preventing a more serious decline in half- 
years and years to come. 


THE IDEA of purchasing the French Railways is 
encouraged by the Government for political reasons ; 
the purchase would confer on them an enormous patron- 
age and electoral influence. It would cost the trifle of 
ten or twelve milliards of francs, a perfectly needless 
expenditure, when it is remembered that in two genera- 
tions the railways will revert to the State without costing 
ita sou. The Orleans railway is to be the first purchased. 
In consequence there was a veritable déroute among the 
shareholders. 

WE have received the prospectus of an undertaking 
called “The Columbia.Chemical Factory, Manure, and 
Phosphate Works (Limited),” which is set on foot for 
the purpose of carrying on a manufactory and other works 
at Miilheim, on the Rhine. The speciality of the under- 
taking is described to be the conversion by an inexpen- 
sive process of low grade cheap phosphates, obtained at 
asmall cost from the mines, into highly remunerative 
manures, avoiding what has hitherto been the bane of 
German phosphates—viz., the presence of iron and 
alumina. 


JouNn BRINSMEAD AND Son’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 


Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained 0” Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, st 18, WicMorE 
Stkxeet, Lon7on, 
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NOTES BY A NATURALIST ON 
CHALLENGER. 


yee author of this volume states that the greater 
part of it was written on board H.M.S. Challenger, 
and that much of it has been frinted directly from the 
sheets of foreign note-paper on which the journal was 
transmitted from the various ports touched at. This 
may, perhaps, explain why, although the larger portion 
of the matter contained in the work is excellent as com- 
ing from a conscientious and careful observer, yet the 
perusal of it is somewhat wearisome, owing to the want 
of sufficient connection in its component parts. 

The narrative of a voyage round the world must 
necessarily be of a desultory character, and it is scarcely 
fair to expect every naturalist to write a second “ Journal 
of the Beagle,” especially now that the main facts of 
zoology and botany are so much more fully known than 
they were forty years ago. Yet there is so much of im- 
portance still to be learnt concerning the action of 
climate, the peopling of islands, the distribution of 
animals, the connection of fossil forms with living 
species, and the bearing of all these questions upon the 
struggle for existence, that, in a volume of 600 pages, 
the reader feels somewhat disappointed to find only 
materials for generalisation jotted down from day to day; 
especially when a good deal of the latter portion relating 
to New Guinea, Japan, and the Sandwich and other 
islands is compiled from older writers. A _ shorter 
narrative confined to new facts derived from personal 
observation, and pointing out where they throw new 
light upon the questions above-mentioned, would, 
we venture to think, have secured a larger class of 
readers and yet have been equally valuable ; while if the 
work was meant to be comprehensive, a wider grasp of 
general principles was needed. Nevertheless, it is to 
be hoped that the bulk of the volume will not dis- 
courage the lover of natural history from attempting 
to master its contents; for he will be rewarded by 
many facts of great interest carefully recorded, and 
here and there with vivid pictures of animal life in 
some of its most curious phases. 

The route taken by the Challenger is well-known from 
other works on the subject, and agrees in the main with 
that of the Beagle in 1831, except that in the present 
expedition opportunities occurred for visiting Tristan da 
Cunha, Kerguelen’s Land, and the Crozet Islands, and 
it is especially on these islands that Mr. Moseley made 
many valuable observations upon the character of the 
vegetation and of the animal inhabitants. The whole 
chapter containing the account of the penguin rookeries 
of Tristan da Cunha is full of interest, and the descrip- 
tion of an attempt to cross the rookeries is most graphic. 
After relating how they saw from the boat, how they 
saw in the sea, what looked like a shoal of very small 
porpoises or dolphins, but which proved to be a com- 
pany of “rock-hopper” penguins (Zzdypies saltator) 
reaching the shore by successive leaps in the water, he 
continues— 


“In penguin rookeries the grass covers wide tracts with 
a dense growth like that of a field of standing corn, but 
denser and higher, the grass reaching high over one’s head. 
. + » Most of the droves of penguins made for one landing- 
ee where the beach surface was covered with a coating of 
dirt from their feet, forming a broad tract, leading to a lane 
in the tall grass about a yard wide at the bottom, and quite 
bare with a smoothly beaten roadway ; this was the entrance 
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to the main street of this part of the ‘rookery.’ . . .. Vario 
lateral streets lead off on each side from the main road, a1 
are often at their mouths as big as it ; moreover, the road 
sometimes divides for a little and joins again ; hence it is” 
the easiest thing in the world to lose one’s way. .-. It is 
impossible to conceive the discomfort of making one’s way. 
through a big rookery, haphazard, or ‘across country’ as 
one may say. You plunge into one of the lanes in the tall 
grass, which at once shuts out the surroundings from your: 
view. You tread on a slimy, black, damp soil composed of 
the birds’ dung. The stench is overpowering, the yelling of 
the birds pe ly terrifying ; I can call it nothing 
You lose the path, or perhaps are bent from the first in mak- 
ing direct for some spot on the other side of the rookery.. «+. 
Now you are, the instant you leave the road, on the actual 
breeding-ground. The nests are placed so thickly that you 
cannot help treading on and young birds at almost 
every step. A parent bird sits on each nest, with its sharp 
beak erect and open ready to bite, yelling savagely ‘ can 
caa, urr, urr,’ its red eye gleaming and its plumes at - 
cock, and quivering with rage. No sooner are your legs 
within reach than they are furiously bitten, often by two or 
three birds at once—that is, if you have not got on strong 
leather gaiters, as on the first occasion of visiting a rookery 
ou probably have not. At first you try to avoid the nests, 
ut soon find that impossible ; then, maddened almost by 
the pain, stench, and noise, you have recourse to brutality. 
Thump, thump, goes your stick, and at each blow down goes 
a bird. Thud, thud, you hear from the men behind as they 
kick the birds off the nests, and so you goon for a bit, me 
and smash, whack, thud, ‘caa, caa, urr, urr,’ and the pa 
behind you is strewed with the dead and dying and bleeding. 
. . » But you make miserably slow progress, and, worried to 
death, at last resort to the expedient of stampeding as far as 
your breath will carry you. You put down your head and 
make a rush through the grass, treading on old and young 
haphazard, and rushing on before they have time to bite.” 

The fact of the migration of these penguins in April 
and their return, the males in July, the females in August, 
is one of great interest ; and now that attention has been 
called to the subject, it must surely be possible for some 
of the vessels on their way to South America or the 
Cape of Good Hope to take note what becomes of them, 
or which way they travel" during the intervening three 
months. 

From Tristan da Cunha the Challenger proceeded to 
the Cape of Good Hope, where Mr. Moseley spent a fort- 
night in studying the anatomy of a most curious cater- 
pillar-like form, the Peripatus, a genus which occurs also 
in New Zealand, Chili, Panama, and the West Indies. 
This animal breathes like an insect by means of tracheal 
tubes, but these are much less highly specialised than 
usual, and Mr. Moseley believes that the Peripatus is a 
“nearly related representative of the ancestor of all air- 
breathing Arthropoda.” The chief feature of interest in 
Kerguelen’s Land, and the associated Prince Edward, 
Marion, and Crozet Islands next visited, is, without 
doubt, the relation of their floras, which leads Mr. Mose- 
ley to suggest the possibility of a wide extension of land 
uniting these groups ; a conclusion, he states, which is con- 
firmed by the soundings of the Kerguelen plateau, which 
rises in many parts to within 1500 fathoms of the surface 
and forms the common foundation of all these islands. 
It will be readily admitted by geologists that a depression 
to this amount may have taken place, and there are 
many features in these islands besides the wingless fly 
and the presence of freshwater fish common to New 
Zealand and Tasmania, which would be accounted for 
on this supposition. Much more rash, we believe, is the 
attempt to fix the period at which the fossil trees of 
Kerguelen’s Land and Heard Island determined, and to 
assume that when “ England was in its last glacial period 
Heard Island enjoyed a much milder climate.” The 
question of alternate ice-caps on the north and south 
poles is one which has not yet been established with 
anything like certainty, and though it is tempting, as 
helping to account for some anomalies in life-distribution, 
yet it is well to remember Lyell’s caution that the present 
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extremely different distribution of climates under the 
same latitude are a warning against assuming cosmical 
changes due to astronomical causes, 


Passing by Australia and many of the Pacific islands 


(although much of interest is to be found in Mr. Mose- 
ley’s account of them), we come to a most valuable 


contribution to the natural history of corals in the. 


reefs of Tahiti. . This is one of the scientific passages 
which makes us regret that Mr. Moseley did not give 
more of them, and hope that he will one day collect 
his papers read before learned societies into one volume. 
From careful examination of the Millepora of the 
Tahitian reefs he found that they are allied, as Agassiz 
suggested, not to the Actinozoa such as build the 
ordinary modern corals, but to the Meduse. Two kinds 
of polyps inhabit the pores on the surface of the coral, 
one of which, the Dactylozooid, performs the function of 
catching the food, while the other, the Gastrozooid, is 
alone capable of swallowing and digesting it. All these 
polyps are connected at their bases in a canal system, 
“and by means of these canals the nutritive fluids 
derived by the gasterozooids from the food are dis- 
tributed to the entire colony and nourish it. There is 
thus a very complete division of labour in the colony.” 
Another family of stony corals, the Stp/asterida, are still 
more marvellous in their division of labour ; but for these 
we must refer the reader to the volume itself. 

A most interesting chapter on life, on the ocean surface 
and in the deep sea, concludes the narrative of the voyage. 
The protective colouring of the inhabitants of the Gulf 
Weed, the study of the phosphorescence of the Pelagic 
animals, and the question of the depths at which living 
organisms ex.:! in the deep sea, are all ably dealt with in 
this chapter, which is one of the most interesting in the 
volume. We learn here that the reports which reached 
us from the Cha/lenger of the distortion of the swimming 
bladders of deep-sea fish, and the protrusion of the eyes, 
occasioned by their being lifted out of the pressure of 
the water above them, were quite true, although some 
doubt was thrown upon them at the time. 


BALZAC’S COMEDIE HUMAINE.* 


N that eccentric work of fiction, “ Macleod of 
Dare,” the hero remarks: “ It seems a little 
hard, Sir, that an artist is not to have any life of his 
or her own at all—that he or she should become 
merely a—a—a sort of ten-minutes’ emotionalist !” 
What a strange opinion would the wild Highland 
chieftain have had of Honoré de Balzac! Balzac was 
not for ten minutes at a time, but for his whole life- 
time, an emotionalist. ‘To make use of a paradox, his 
real existence was in an emotional fiction. When his 
whole soul was not given up to the concoction of his 
romances, he was romancing over the wildest schemes of 
speculation for filling his pockets, or, as he preferred to 
imagine, for the benefaction of his species. He was either, 
with the help of his white robe, his golden scissors, and 
his wax candles, scurrying through those pages of manu- 
script which were the terror of the compositors, or else 
he was busied with pondering as to the means by which 
the old Roman mines of Sardinia might be again worked 
at a handsome profit. Still, there are exceptions to 
prove the rules of everyone’s conduct. In one respect, 
at least, Balzac possessed the most brilliant, but still the 
most practical ability. He lacked the business qualities 


* Baleac’s Comédie Humaine, By H. H. Waker. (London : 
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requisite to success as a publisher and printer; yet he 
never lacked the special aptitude necessary for accom- 
plishing the process vulgarly known as raising the wind. 
To the modern Frenchman Honoré de Balzac is the pre- 
siding god of Parisian morality, the divine oracle of 
Parisian sentiment. To the Hebrew bill-discounter he 
must seem to have deserved a still higher place in 
Olympus. With his credit at the very lowest ebb, or 
rather possessing no credit at all, he never failed to get 
some confiding friend to back his bill. 

To some this may seem both foolish and unjust. But 
we are writing of Balzac the man as well as of his works. 
And an Englishman need not be too tender in speaking 
of him whom some choose to rank as the greatest 
novelist of his time and of all time. He seems to have 
possessed a peculiar latent malice towards the English 
character. Even in the story of ‘‘The Selim Shawl” he 
could not refrain from making the Englishwoman the 
greatest fool as well as the most objectionable fool at the 
same time. And before making special reference to 
these works of a genius, and of a most brilliant genius, 
which it is impossible to deny, it is both just and judi- 
cious, as well as pardonable, to refer to the man as 
well as to the author. One can no more separate 
Balzac, the man, from the “Comédie Humaine” than 
one can separate Byron from “ Childe Harold” or “ Don 
Juan.” And, both as the man and as the author, Balzac 
is in most respects singularly objectionable to those 
English notions of morality, which doubtless he con- 
scientiously held to be despicably ridiculous. As Vil- 
lemain said of Shakespeare, “Shakespeare belonged 
to England and ought to remain there,” so might we very 
justly observe, “ Balzac belonged to France and ought to 
remain there.” 

But, although we may not desire that Balzac in the | 
original or through the medium of translation should 
hold a recognised place in every English library, public 
or private ; although we may not wish to see “ La Cousine 
Bette” nor “ Sarrazine” in the hands of our daughters, 
nor our sons either ; still it is advisable that both asa 
literary study and as the most brilliant, if not the most 
absolutely truthful picture of French society, we should 
have some such knowledge of the works of the great 
novelist, as should enable us to form an idea of his extra- 
ordinary talents. And to accomplish this, Mr. H. H. 
Walker gives us a series of translations from the ““Comédie 
Humaine.” As a translator and adapter Mr. Walker 
undoubtedly deserves the highest praise. He most con- 
scientiously follows the original text, he possesses a most 
pleasing and agreeable style, and above all he has evi- 
dently the greatest enthusiasm as well as knowledge of ° 
his subject. He has made a judicious as well as excel- 
lent selection of stories from the “Comédie Humaine.” 
From every one of them we can easily catch the idiosyn- 
cracies of style and expression and the principles of 
morality of the author. In his introduction to his work 
Mr. Walker gives us an excellent although short account 
of the author and his works. He further indulges in a 
somewhat elaborate discussion of the peculiar genius and 
position which the author is entitled to hold in the ranks 
of fame. Yet if we are quite ready to agree with Mr. 
Walker that Balzac holds a high place in the first rank of 
novelists, we are by no means ready to acknowledge that 
he holds the highest place above all of them. 

By his countrymen Balzac is supposed to rank above 
all other novelists from his possessing a greater facility 
and accuracy than any other novelist in the process of 
analysing and depicting the influence, progress, and final 
effects of human motives. It was the marvellous subtlety 
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with which he conceived his characters, which excites 
and excited their ardent admiration. But the over 
use of this subtlety, to our unsympathetic English 
natures, is one of the principal defects in Balzac’s 
works, and one by which he departs furthest from 
nature. Our old and even modern writers of comedy, 
no doubt possessed the most brilliant and sparkling wit. 
But they need not always have been coruscating to the 
extent which they indulged in. Congreve and even 
Sheridan always aimed at making the cookmaids in the 
kitchen as witty as duchesses in the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet. Balzac always made his women as natural, and 
frequently as cruel, intriguantes as Catherine de Medici, 
who was one of his first favourites. Even in the story of 
“Albert Savarus,” which Mr. Walker has so cleverly trans- 
lated, Rosalie de Watteville is depicted as an intriguante 
of the deepest dye. ‘This young girl, who has been kept 
carefully from the wicked doings of the world, whose 
mind has been principally devoted to the study of 
heraldry and needlework, who is in an abject state of 
obedience to her mother—this young, inexperienced, 
ignorant girl, at the very first opportunity which excites 
her, displays an amount of dexterous, and hardened, and 
devilish ingenuity which could have only belonged to the 
most practised diplomatist, to a Russian political spy, or 
to a Scotland Yard detective. And Balzac has always 
distinctly told us that his character paintings are always 
intended for truthful types of character, each one of which 
has a rvéle in the “ Comédie Humaine.” Now Albert 
Savaron is undoubtedly meant for Balzac himself; even 
his personal appearance is in its most striking peculiarities 
the same as that of the author. But who can the young 
girl have been from whom Rosalie de Watteville was 
depicted? We cannot conceive that such an one ever 
existed, much less could be taken as a type of many 
characters. How well the novelist agrees with honest 
Master Ford on the question of women: “Then she 
plots, then she ruminates, then she devises ; and what 
they think in their hearts they may effect, they will break 
their hearts but they will effect.” The fact was that Balzac 
always endowed his fiction characters with some distinct 
characteristics of his own personality. He was a remark- 
able man and possessed a remarkable genius, but on a 
closer study what might be termed the psychology of the 
‘man was not so wonderfully remarkable. He was subtle ; 
he was sensuous and sensual ; and he was highly imagina- 
tive, which led him to be highly speculative. And, taken 
together or separately, these characteristics are the charac- 
teristics of his most popular characters. Further, as 
Balzac was for ever always more or less suffering from 
women on the brain, it is not to be wondered that he 
always gave them the first place in his fiction, and _there- 
fore, by his infallible rule, transferred to them the 
strongest characteristics of his own mental and moral 
condition. George Sand in one of her novels makes 
Talleyrand appear in petticoats. Balzac reversed this 
order of things, and like Lord Cornbury appeared in 
petticoats himself. In “ Albert Savarus” the person of 
Balzac together with a few of his virtues appear in the 
hero. But the more real Balzac, the Balzac of ill- 
regulated passion and subtle intrigue, appears in Rosalie 
de Watteville. Again, when admirers of the author of 
the “Comédie Humaine” are sometimes driven into a 
corner on the question of his want of power in depicting 
wholesomely moral characters, the answer invariably is 
that he had the finest conception of evil of any writer who 
ever put pen to paper. But we are not disposed to 
admit even this. Some time ago an admirable article 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, in which was the 
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following : “Say to any ordinary thinker that a man born 
blind can never know what light is, and you may say 
what is at once admitted; but say that neither can he 
know, that is, be conscious or aware of darkness, and 
you are met by a stare of wondering incredulity. What! 
not know darkness, when, whether he opens his eyelids or 
shuts them, darkness is before him and around him? That 
is precisely the reason that he cannot know it.” To judge 
accurately one must judge by comparison. Balzac always 
lived in an unhealthy moral atmosphere, and so, having 
no chance of comparing it with what was really healthy, 
had no accurate conception of what it really was. 
Balzac, in short, was the mite who lived in the cheese, 
—and a very unwholesome cheese, too—yet he was 
always contented to suppose it to be the whole of the 
world. 

Mr. H. H. Walker tells us “ Balzac may have been 
surpassed by one writer in pathos, by another in wit, and 
by another in humour, but no one novelist ever displayed 
in his works the same amount of varied knowledge and 
practical experience.” But perhaps on this account alone 
we should not be ready to give Honoré de Balzac the 
highest place amidst all novelists. Your Admirable 
Crichton is never the greatest of men. Still, to leave the 
novelist for the translator, we can only say that Mr. H. 
H. Walker deserves the highest praise. The best com- 
pliment we can pay him is to hope that we shall soon see 
his translation of the “ Comédie Humaine” followed by 
another work. So much good taste, good style, and 
conscientious work could ill be spared. 


THE KORAN AND THE BIBLE.* 


HIS book, a new edition of “The Testimony 
borne by the CorAn to the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures,” which was originally published in 1855, and 
re-issued in 1860, is prefaced now by an account of the 
Koran itself, and the system founded thereon. The 
account is a fair and valuable one. ‘The author acknow- 
ledges that he has freely borrowed from Dr. Weil’s 
amended “ Einleitung in den Koran,” published in 1878, 
which, if we remember aright, first came out more than 
thirty years ago. Sir William Muir’s intention was, “to 
bring together all passages from the Coran, in which 
reference of any description is made to the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures as extant in the time of Mahomet, 
in order that Mahometans may perceive that the books 
of the Old and New Testaments are never mentioned in 
the Corfn otherwise than with profound veneration, and 
may thus have their attention drawn to their Divine 
origin and the inestimable value of their teaching.” 
This explains why the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has published the work. 

Historically speaking it is well known—and the author 
himself states the fact—that during the lifetime of 
Mahomet no attempt was made to collect the multi- 
tudinous “ revelations” constituting the Koran into one 
book. Its various passages are said to have been written 
down from the Prophet’s lips, by some friend or fol- 
lower; or to have at first been committed to memory, 
and then at some later period recorded. By degrees, 
variety crept into the many manuscripts, until the Khalife 
Othman was persuaded to apply a “trenchant remedy.” 
A new standard book was officially compiled; all pre- 
vious copies were called in and committed to the flames. 
sen eat Tuber, tok hr Pani on oa we 
Scriptures. By Sir WiLL1aAM Murr, K.C.S.1., LL.D, Published 
under the direction of the Tract Committee, London. 
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The procedure was similar to the one followed in the 
case of the scriptures referring to some other pseudo- 
prophets. Naturally, this circumstance detracts very 
much from the value of the “testimony” alluded to, 
so far as the early character of that testimony is con- 
cerned. As for the “ Divine origin” of such Scriptures, 
it is sufficiently disposed of by the very record of their 
composition. We might as well believe in the Divine 
origin of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

“In the earlier Suras, our Faith ”—Sir William Muir 
says—“is mentioned seldom, and but allusively. 
Throughout the Corfn, indeed, passages relating to 
the Gospel are comparatively few.” ‘This, again, makes 
the testimony in question a very poor one. Besides, the 
author himself avers that, ‘‘ although some portions of 
the Gospel were without doubt known to Mahomet, it 
must have been in the most fragmentary form, and his 
acquaintance with the teaching of Christianity was to the 
last distorted.” In proof of this we read :—“ Zhe Cru- 
cifixion is denied; the Lord's Supper and Baptism are 
unnoticed ; and in his conception of the Trinity (a doc- 
trine which he repeatedly repudiates indignantly), the 
Virgin Mary would seem to have been regarded as one 
of the Persons.” In reference to this latter point, we can 
scarcely wonder that the founder of the more strictly 
monotheistic creed should have taken exception to the 
idea of a Trinity, or that he should have thought the 
Mother of God to be one of the Persons in the Creed 
which accepted a Trinity. The denial of the crucifixion, 
we venture to submit, is not merely a Mahommedan 
notion, There were Christian sects, too, who imagined 
that Christ did not die on the cross, but was raised alive 
to heaven, whilst a man resembling him was crucified. In 
the German translation of the Koran by Dr. Ullmann, 
this belief of some Christian sects is mentioned. 

Sir William Muir further says:—‘The doctors of 
Islam have laid at Mahomet’s door much for which he 
is not responsible. Assuming the Cordan to be the ex- 
pression of Omniscience, and therefore infallibly accor- 
dant with eternal truth, they have ¢ried ¢o reconcile its dis- 
crepancies, and fill up its outlines by analogy, or by 
alleged tradition from the Prophet, and so have elaborated 
complete systems of theology and ethics, ascribed either 
directly to Mahomet, or represented as legitimate deduc- 
tions from his teachings.” Nothing could be truer than 
this statement; but it holds equally good of several 
other religious systems. It is usual for writers to see the 
mote in their brother’s eye. 

In one of his last chapters the author remarks :—“ It 
does not belong to the present task to proceed to 
the proof that the Scriptures of the time of Mahomet’s 
ministry, A.D. 610—632, were the identical Scriptures 
now in the hands ofthe Jews and the Christians.” The 
argument of the work before us is a good deal affected 
by this admission, whilst at the same time we readily 
acknowledge that it contains some useful materials for the 
science of comparative religion and mythology. 


THREE NEW NOVELS.* 
'RITTEN in a somewhat novel fashion, “ Look- 
ing Back” is not uninteresting. The author 
has alternated his chapters as leaves from the diaries 
of the two principal female characters, Margaret 
Cheviot, alias ‘ Countess,” and Evelyn Lascelles, 
and by so doing without breaking the thread of the 


* Looking Back. By M. A. WACKERBARTH. One Vol. 
(Remington.)—Dorcas. By GEOKGIANA M. Cralk. Three Vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)— Zhe Honourable Ella, By Lorp Dgsart. 
Three Vols. (Hurst and Bleckett.) 
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narrative is enabled to present both sides of the 
question. Margaret Cheviot is a peculiar young lady 
of the blue order, whose devotion to her brother, Erle 
Cheviot, borders on insanity. For him she rejects 
Vernon, Evelyn’s brother, although she loves him, and 
does various other foolish things. She is learned in the 
Classics, paints pictures, and, strange to say, manages, 
without any teaching, to have a picture in the Academy, 
which realises the magnificent sum of fifteen pounds, 
notwithstanding that it is “splendidly hung.” Erle, the 
brother, is, as might be supposed, a conceited, selfish ass, 
who takes all his sister’s sacrifices as a matter of course. 
Eventually he marries Evelyn Lascelles, and presumedly 
devotes his time to mock esthetics. Vernon, after 
Margaret’s rejection, goes to seek his mother, and is 
drowned in a quicksand within sight of shore and 
“Countess.” The Rev. Mr. Cheviot, father of Erle and 
Countess, is a chemical monomaniac, whose god is 
bromium. ‘There is a younger brother of Erle’s, Alaster, 
who is also drowned, and he is one of the nicest 
characters in the book. 

What is required in “‘ Looking Back” is power. There 
is a weakness in dialogue, and a tendency to verge on 
the improbable, as, for example, in the Academy picture 
and the shipwreck, both of which are somewhat absurd 
and almost impossible, and over the whole is a certain 
air of crudeness. Otherwise, the book is fairly interest- 
ing, and gives promise of better work to come. 

A book strong in description but weak in plot, the 
characters throughout well and carefully drawn, yet 
the subject-matter of no particular interest and the 
incidents commonplace in the extreme. Such is the 
summary of Mrs, Craik’s last work. The commence- 
ment of “Dorcas” is not prepossessing. A Mr. 
Trelawney thinks it incumbent on him to marry his 
housemaid, because village scandal had associated their 
names together. Having done so, he does not consider 
himself in honour bound to do anything further, and 
consequently, being a book-worm, he retires to his study, 


- leaving his new wife, Letty, a girl of seventeen, to make 


shift in her new life as best she can. The offspring o 
the marriage is a daughter, who is named Dorcas, and 
on her the father centres all his affection. She is his 
constant companion, and one day when they had to- 
gether gone down to the river and seen what is rather 
an unusual sight, viz., “ cows coming down to drink, and 
one by one plunging in and lazily swimming across,” the 
child’s hat blows off, and is rescued from a watery grave 
by Frank Harcourt, an Eton boy, A great friendship 
springs up between the two children, and they part in 
tears, to meet twelve years after ; when the childish love 
is renewed, and Frank Harcourt, in spite of opposition 
and the objections raised to Dorcas’ parentage on the 
mother’s side, marries her. The blow to the doting 
father, Mr. Trelawney, is severe, and he is compelled at 
last to take refuge upon “ his wife’s breast, and for the 
first time call on her for help.” The details are well 
carried out, and the dialogue natural. On the whole, 
* Dorcas” is very readable, but not one of the authoress’s 
best books, and we confess to being somewhat disap- 
pointed. 

Lord Desart shows in his last book (“ The Honourable 
Ella”) an intimate acquaintance with the manners and 
customs of men and women, both good and evil, though 
it would have certainly been pleasanter reading had he 
kept the evil a little more in the background. From the 
first chapter to the last most of his characters of the 
gentler sex either leave or endeavour to leave their hus- 
bands, and the heroine herself does not escape the sus- 
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picion of immorality. Surely the noble author might 
have contented himself with a little less scandal (popular 
though it may be), instead of, as in the case of Ella 
Bannerburn, creating an impossible, or at all events 
highly improbable, situation merely for the pleasure of 
endeavouring to prove himself a cynic, and his heroine a 
fool. The story is well told, the characters are life-like, 
and the interest is maintained throughout ; and, if we 
skip the occasional homilies or lectures (where his Lord- 
ship, assuming the Royal prerogative, takes refuge in “we 
think,” “we hope,” and other pluralities), it is a book to 
read. The book opens with a description of Foxshire, 
and we are introduced to the Honourable Ella, the 
daughter of a man who claims to be Lord Dorington, 
but was “ for business purposes ” fain to content himself 
with plain Mr. Bannerburn. Harry Hazelhatch, son of 
Lord Lorton, falls in love with Ella, and proposes; but 
his father, being most impecunious, tells him how matters 
stand, and a marriage is arranged subsequently between 
Harry and Evelyn Feyler, the daughter of a City fina n- 
cier, who had lately invaded Foxshire, and who was 
willing and able to extricate Lorton from his difficulties, 
“ata price.” Lord Lorton is by far the best character 
in the book ; his quaint sayings and utter nonchalance, 
coupled with his kind heart and perfect manners, make 
him a charming picture. Having settled this matter to 
his liking, and induced his son to break it off with Ella, 
he proceeds to fresh extravagances, and “ does up” his 
place. Harry marries Evelyn, who does not care for 
him but for his title, and who is in love, so far as a girl 
of her nature can be, with a low stockbroker, a Mr. 
Granville Hereward, an individual who is the cause 
of much mischief. Evelyn induces her lover to 
take a small house in the park where she visits 
him clandestinely. On one occasion she is detected 
by Lord Lorton and some friends leaving Here- 
ward’s house at a late hour. Then comes the im- 
probable situation we alluded to. Ella Bannerburn, to 
save Harry Hazelhatch pain, declares it was herself that 
was seen leaving the house, and allows her good name te 
fall into disrepute. Previous to this Evelyn had managed 
to abstract an old letter of Ella’s to her husband, and by 
altering the date made it appear that she was constantly 
meeting him. It is an omission on the part of the 
author that this fraud is never explained, and that it is 
allowed to die a natural death, which is hardly pro- 
bable. After the episode at Hereward’s house, Lord 
Lorton gives Mr. Granville Hereward a well-deserved 
horse-whipping, which he, cur-like, receives with merely 
cries of pain. Evelyn goes from bad to worse, tries 
to persuade her lover to run away with her, a process, 
however, which he does not see in the same light, 
defies her husband, and takes to drink, eventually 
bringing matters, and herself, to an end by falling down 
2 gravel pit with a brandy bottle in the middle of the 
night, shortly after her father had retired to the seclusion 
of penal servitude for fraud. Hereward marries an 
heiress. Lord Lorton, with his wife, is obliged to retire 
to the Continent, where he gets again into debt, and 
dies at Brussels. Harry, Lord Hazelhatch, after travel- 
ling in Africa, returns to his own love, and takes for 
better for worse the Honourable Ella, thereby bringing 
the book to a happy conclusion. As we have said, there 
are some errors both of commission and omission, and 
a few loose threads require tying, but the principal fault 
is a want of taste, and the undue parading of vice. 
Passing over these, we can recommend “ The Honour- 
able Ella—a Tale of Foxshire,” as a very readable novel 
of the nineteenth century order. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.* 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S “ Hume” is not the least . 


important of the volumes hitherto published in 
Mr. Morley’s series of handbooks. As an account of 
one who has been described by an opponent as “ the last 
great English philosopher,” written by a man whose com- 
petence to treat the .ubject is universally acknowledged, 
and whose sympathy with his theme is abundantly clear, 
it is equally sure to find and to interest a large number 
of readers. Very few men of science approach Professor 
Huxley either in rhetorical skill or expository power, and 
what he himself describes with pardonable complacency 
as his “ineradicable tendency to try to make things 
clear” (p. 45) will be best appreciated and best under- 
stood by those who have laboured to extract the system 
of Kant from Professor Mahaffy, or to wrest the 
“secret” of Hegel from Dr. Stirling. We feel, indeed, 
considerable doubt whether any clearer explanation of a 
philosophical creed has appeared in English since Leslie 
Ellis wrote his wonderful introduction to Bacon’s “ In- 
stauratio Magna.” But clearness is not completion, and 
Professor Huxley would probably be the first to acknow- 
ledge that his efforts had failed in their main object if 
they led any serious student of philosophy to neglect the 
works of Hume himself. Before, however, we say what 
we have to say on the philosophical part of the work 
before us, it may be as well briefly to notice the epitome 
of Mr. Burton’s able book with which Professor Huxley 
has furnished his readers by way of introduction. 

Mr. Burton’s biography necessarily suffers somewhat 
from having been written seventy years after Hume’s 
death. It also labours under the disadvantage that its 
author is so far devoid of enthusiastic admiration for 


Hume as occasionally to resemble rather a candid judge. 


estimating the previous career of a prisoner than a sympa- 
thetic advocate proclaiming the merits and achievements 
of his client. But, in spite of these drawbacks, it is a 
judicious, acute, and most valuable work, “ nought 
extenuating, nor setting down aught in malice,” but 
giving an accurate, interesting, and impartial account of 
aman who had “no twist of vice, and no bias for doing 
good, but was a philosopher because he could not help 
it.” It is amusing to observe how many different 
employments Hume nominally fulfilled, and how com- 
pletely, with the single exception of his History, he neg- 
lected everything for abstract speculation. He was at 
one time in business, but his work was odious to him. At 
another time he was tutor to a young nobleman, but his 
engagement speedily ended in a squabble about salary. 
He accompanied a military expedition as Judge-Advocate, 
which seems to have bored him not a little. He resided 
at Paris as a diplomatist under the Marquess of Hert- 
ford, and was greatly delighted with the somewhat ful- 
some adulation paid him by French ladies of quality, but 
his letters preserve a discreet silence on the subject of his 
official duties. He was for a few months an Under- 
Secretary of State, and valued the office highly for the 
abundant leisure which it left at his disposal. He was 
at one time in danger of becoming a lawyer; and Mr. 
Burton says that “if his mind had not been pre-occupied, 
he might have fallen into the gulf in which many of the 
world’s greatest geniuses lie buried—professional emi- 
nence.” But his mind was preoccupied then, and at 
almost all other times, with the love of philosophical 
analysis. This preoccupation, indeed, is required as an 
excuse for some of Hume’s opinions on such inferior 
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subjects as politics and literature. Professor Huxley has 
quoted the philosopher’s judgment that Locke and Temple 
“*knew too little of the rules of art to be esteemed 
elegant writers,” that the prose of Bacon and Milton is 
“‘ altogether stiff and pedantic,” and that ‘the first polite 
prose in the English language was written by Swift.” 
And we learn from Mr. Burton’s pages that Wilkie’s 
“ Epigoniad ” was regarded by Hume as a literary master- 
piece, only second to Home’s “Douglas”; at the per- 
formance of which, in Edinburgh, the audience, accord- 
ing to Thackeray, exclaimed in their dialect, “ Where’s 
Wully Shakespere noo?” With regard to Hume’s 
opinicns on contemporary politics, it may be sufficient to 
say that he considered Chatham a charlatan, and that he 
held it both constitutional and expedient for the House of 
‘Commons to declare Luttrell elected for Middlesex in the 
room of Wilkes. Hume was, in truth, an admirable speci- 
men of the sceptical Conservative, who, disbelieving pro- 
foundly in all human contrivances, absolves himself from 
the necessity of futile comparisons, and clings tenaciously 
to the order of things which threatens least distur- 
bance to his own lettered ease. In his later years 
residing at Edinburgh in familiar intercourse with a 
highly educated society, exempt from business, politics, 
and domestic cares, he probably led the life best 
suited to the activity of his mind and the kindly 
serenity of his character. One intensely charac- 
teristic incident belonging apparently to the early 
period of Hume's life at Paris,, has been strangely 
omitted by Professor Huxley: Hume had been con- 
sulted by his friend Edmonstoune on the case of a young 
man whose interest prompted him to enter the Church, 
but who had what would now be called “ conscientious 
scruples.” The following is the philosopher’s reply :— 
“It is putting too great a respect on the vulgar, and on 
their superstitions, to pique oneself on sincerity with 
regard tothem. Did ever one make it a point of honour 
to speak truth to children or madmen? If the thing 
were worth being treated gravely, I should tell him that 
the Pythian oracle, with the approbation of Xenophon, 
advised everyone to worship the gods. véu wéAews. I wish 
it were still in my power to be a hypocrite in this particular. 
The common duties of society usually require it; and 
the ecclesiastical profession only adds a little more to an 
innocent dissimulation, or rather simulation, without 
which it is impossible to pass through the world. Am I 
liar because I order my servant to say I am not 
at home when I do not desire to see company?” 
Comment, as the correspondents of provincial news- 
papers say, is superfluous. The celebrated letter in which 
Adam Smith described Hume’s last moments, and which 
led to a violent quarrel between the writer and Samuel 
Johnson, has also been omitted by Professor Huxley, 
and space forbids us to supply the omission here. It 
shows him, as Aristophanes says of Sophocles, “gentle 
and calm in death as he had been gentle and calm in 
life.” 

The works of Hume have had a strange fate. The His- 
tory of England, which brought him fame and honour in 
his life, is scarcely read except in a mediocre summary 
compiled by Dr.Smith. The “Treatise of Human Nature,” 
which “ fell dead-born from the press,” has come to be re- 
garded as the greatest contribution to philosophy which 
the English language contains. Yet Hume himself con- 
sidered it as inferior to his Essays. No one, however, who 
has read them both can fail to agree with Professor Green, 
that “the Inquiries [concerning the Understanding and 
the Principles of Morals] consist in the main of excerpts 
from the Treatise, re-written in a lighter style, and with 
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the more difficult parts of it left out.” It is well known 
that in the preface to his Collected Essays Hume dis- 
avowed the Treatise, but nevertheless it is to the Treatise 
that anyone must turn who wishes to know what Hume’s 
system was. If this had been done, less importance 
would have been attributed to the Essay on Miracles. 
Butler in his “Analogy” observes that everyone 
knows what is meant by a miracle. But that is 
just what nobody does know, and consequently serious 
disputants have abandoned a discussion which only 
ceased to be a logomachy when the principal term 
involved a petitio principit. ‘* Miracles ” must be proved 
like any other facts, due regard being of course paid to 
past experience and present knowledge. Professor 
Huxley, in commenting on Hume’s definition of liberty 
as “a power of acting or not acting according to the 
determinations of the will,” is very bitter on “the absurd 
presumption that the proposition that ‘I can do as I like’ 
is contradictory to the doctrine of necessity. The 
answer is : Nobody doubts that, within certain limits, you 
can do as you like. But what determines your likings 
and dislikings? Did you make your own con- 
stitution?” Here, however, we think that Professor 
Huxley in his zeal for the doctrine of necessity, is 
slightly confusing the issue. The question is not 
whether the will is free to act, but whether man is 
free to will; not whether the will is the resultant 
of motives, but what determines the motives. As Pro- 
fessor Green says, commenting on Locke, “to admit 
that the strongest desire always moves action (there 
being, in fact, no test of its strength but its effect on 
action) is compatible with the most opposite views as to 
the constitution of the objects which determine desire. 
To understand that it is this constitution of the desired 
object, not any possible intervention of unmotived willing 
between the presentation of a strongest motive and 
action, which forms the central question of ethics, is the 
condition of all clear thinking on the subject.” Perhaps 
the clearest and most beautiful piece of reasoning which 
Hume produced is the “ Essay on a Particular Provi- 
dence,” where he replies in a few pages to the main 
argument of the “Analogy.” Popular sentiment will 
always be on the side of the bishop, but dispassionate 
reasoners may find a little difficulty in deciding between 
the subtle advocacy of Joseph Butler and the unpreju- 
diced judgment of David Hume. 

We have left ourselves little space to notice Professor 
Huxley’s own philosophical disquisitions. In the follow- 
ing sentences he exposes with admirable terseness a 
fallacy which underlies much social speculation: “ That 
an analogy between the social and bodily organism exists, 
and is in many respects clear and full of instructive sug- 
gestion, is undeniable. Yet a State answers not to an 
individual, but to a generic type ; and there is no reason 
why a generic type should ever die out.” An inveterate 
hostility is amusingly displayed in the remark that “the 
founder of Positivism . . admirably illustrates the 
connexion of scientific incapacity with philosophical in- 
competence.” Perhaps a thoroughly good book would 
have been still better if it had been pruned of such 
rhetoric as the following :—“ From which great triad [the 
subject, the object, and the Ego] as from a gnostic Trinity, 
emanates an endless procession of other logical shadows 
and all the Fata Morgana of philosophical dreamland.” 


—— 


Joun BrtNsMEAD AND SoN’s Patent SoSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion oe Medal, and also the Silver Medal.— 
18, Wicmorg StREsT, London, W. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,* 


HE progress of this important work is necessarily 
slow, from the thoroughness with which it is 
executed, and the unwearied research upon the part of 
its chief author, of which abundant evidences are mani- 
fest in the present volume. Mr. Gay has been deprived 
of the valuable services of his distinguished collaborateur 
by the hand of Death. No longer will Mr. Bryant be 
able to give to this history “ the benefit of his careful cri- 
ticism, his ripe judgment, and his candid discrimination.” 
Fortunately, Mr. Gay has now reached a period when 
the need of a rigid censorship will be the less felt. In 
dealing with the history of the United States in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there will be no lack 
of material ; it lies immediately to hand, and to Mr. 
Gay’s judgment—which appears to be all that can be 
desired—may safely be left the selection of that which is 
essentially necessary to hispurpose, and the rejection of 
that which is superfluous. In a manly and independent 
Preface the author refers to the impatience which has 
been exhibited by many subscribers to this work to 
receive the second volume—an impatience which has 
not been allowed in the least to hurry himself and his 
coadjutor.. A history of this character—which professes 
to be complete, accurate, and exhaustive—cannot be 
prepared as one would prepare a mere sketch intended 
only to serve an ephemeral purpose. When finished, its 
dimensions will approach those of Gibbon’s “ Rome,” 
and it is a task which may well confirm the author in his 
resolution not to be tempted into haste. 

In one sense the term “ popular,” as applied to the 
history, conveys an erroneous impression. That word 
generally signifies cheap labour, with correspondingly 
inferior results. Such a conclusion would be totally in- 
applicable in the present instance. The first volume 
embraced a survey extending from the first discovery of 
the Western Hemisphere to the establishment of the 
several colonies along the Atlantic, and the beginning of 
their colonial career. Now we have before us a second 
instalment, consisting of upwards of six hundred pages, 
large octavo, and covering the earlier portion of the 
Colonial period in which the American provinces, grow- 
ing in material wealth and strength and experience in 
-self-governm ent, were gradually prepared to become a 
united and independent nation. The third volume is 
to treat of the remaining period in which that unity 
became confirmed, and resulted in the war of the revolu- 
tion, and the formation of the Federal Government. 
The fourth and concluding volume will embrace the 
history of the second war with England, and the events 
that led to it, the adoption of the Missouri compromise, 
the consequent long anti-slavery struggle, the war of the 
rebellion, the abolition of slavery, down to the close of the 
civil war. When all this has been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, we shall have one of the most perfect and 
complete national histories ever written. With regard to 
the declared aim of the work, it is “to present without 
partiality, without passion, and with perfect candour, the 
story of the only great nation on the face of the globe, 
whose history from the beginning is unclouded with myths, 
or conjecture, or uncertain traditions, but it is matter of 
clear record ; to put in the hands of a people, one of 
whose distinguishing traits is a love of reading and the 
knowing how to read, a work that shall justly tell them 
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what they may hope for the future from the promise of 
the past, and to justify their pride in being American 
citizens.” 3 

It will be seen from the preceding brief summary of 
the scope of this undertaking that in some aspects, the 
second (or present) volume, is the most important of the 
whole. It is here that we obtain a view of the early 
colonists as they began to settle down and make for 
themselves a name and a habitation, They now began 
to concentrate, and with concentration material wealth 
began to increase, and the necessity for a direct self- 
government to be apparent. We see, in fact, a people 
emerging out of childhood, and preparing for the sterner 
duties and obligations of manhood. It is interesting to 
study the preparation of the colonists for their great 
future as a united and independent people. The 
volume opens with the Pequot War, waged in 1636 by 
the colonists of New England with the Indians of 
Block Island. Hostilities arose out of the murder of 
Captain Oldham, which was regarded as an indication 
that the Indians meant utterly to destroy the English 
settlers. Endicott’s successful expedition, which sailed 
from Boston to Block Island in August, 1636, put a 
different complexion upon the affair. It was the Indians 
themselves who were almost exterminated. Captain 
Mason afterwards landed at the entrance of Narragansett 
Bay, and, guided by traitor Indians, made an attack 
on the Pequot fort. The war proceeded with great 
violence, and the miserable Pequots were “ stamped 
out.” There is a naive and charming simplicity in the 
way in which Captain Mason traced the hand of God in 
the vesults of his devastating fury. “The Lord was 
pleased,” he says, “to smite our enemies in the hinder 
parts, and to give us their land for an inheritance.” 
Upon this hypothesis, the Creator must have been 
mightily pleased with the various bloody wars which 
followed. As the author says, “‘ the work of killing was 
far more successful than that of converting the Indians, 
and their utter extinction, though gradual, was certain.” 
Settlers like William Penn have regretted these wars of 
extermination, under the conviction that much might’ 
have been done first towards civilising and Christianising 
the Indians; but this work of “conversion” was so 
difficult as to merit the epithet impossible. Besides, 
it was a case of exterminating, or being exterminated 
with the colonists, as they speedily found from the 
hostile attitude of the Indians. By way of illustrating 
our author’s literary style, we will quote one paragraph 
from his description of the Indian character :— 


“ The divinest law he knew was the survival of the fittest ; 
the fittest was he who was the most swift of foot, the keenest 
of sight and hearing, the most cruel and unwearied in the 
pursuit of his enemy, who could hang up the most scalps in 
his wigwam, and if such should be the fortune of war could 
laugh at torture. The God he most worshipped was the 
Devil, who, he believed, was a bigger Indian than himself, 
and whose only trail was the thunder and the lightning, the 
tempest and the pestilence, and who was never visible. Of 
a God of mercy, of love, and of peace he had little concep- 
tion, for he recognised material force as the highest attribute, 
and the purpose of such force as he understood and used it, 
was evil and not good. Nature, indeed, was beneficent, for 
it gave him the forest and the streams, the summer’s heat, 
and rains to grow maize and tobacco, the deer, the beaver, 
the women, and other useful and pleasant creatures. But 
nature, if not independent of a cause, it was not simply a 
growth—and on this point his ideas were vague and mythi- 
cal—was not necessarily under the beneficent government of 
a supreme being, all-wise and all-good ; while a power evil, 
omnipotent, and omnipresent, waged a perpetual war with 
all the kindly forces of nature, perverting and thwarting 
them, withholding and destroying the fruits of the earth, 
visiting the poor Indian with starvation and pestilence, 
sorrow and death. This terrible being he continually tried 
to propitiate by voluntary sacrifice of whatever was most 
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precious in his own sight ; for he hoped that there might be 
at least some pity if the devil was saved the trouble of help- 
ing himself. But he knew he could never escape from the 
dreadful presence that ever surrounded and threatened him, 
though he should fly to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Release could only come when, after death, he should be 
welcomed, according to his deserts in taking scalps and 
killing game in this world, to a happier land, where perpetual 
summer reigned, where the hunting was always good, where 
the maize and the tobacco crops never failed, and where the 
devil could never enter with flood, or fire, or pestilence, to 
make him afraid.” 


One of the best and most interesting sections of this 
work is that devoted to Quakerism in New England, 
which traces also the origin of the Society of Friends in 
England, the life, character, and teaching of George Fox, 
and the struggles and persecutions endured by the first 
Friends in America. The author observes that, although 
the Quakers endured all forms of hardship and suffering 
in the early days of their existence as a sect, ‘it was 
only by the Puritans of Massachusetts that they were 
hanged,” a striking commentary upoa the religious 
toleration for which their foes themselves fought and 
bled. Besides many other sections of an entertaining 
description, relating to Boston, the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Rhode Island, New York, &c., there 
are four chapters devoted to the settlement of the 
extreme South and West, and these have been written 
by the Rev. E. E. Hale, who has made a special study 
of French and Spanish colonisation on the American 
Continent. 

One word must be said as to the printing of this work 
and its numerous illustrations. Both are exquisite, and 
put to the blush many of our English books. In the 
present volume are four steel plates, fourteen full-page 
woodcuts, eleven maps, and three hundred and ten 
illustrations in the text. From every point of view the 
History is one that can be cordially commended. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Christian Knowledge Series: Paley’s Hore Pauline ; 
Paley’s Natural Theology ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; 
Keith on Prophecy. (Ward, Lock, and Co.}—These four 
volumes are as remarkable instances of the power of 
modern English publishers to turn out cheap reprints as 
we remember to have seen. All the four are more or 
less bulky works, and three of them are among the classics, 
not merely of theology, but of English literature. They 
are thoroughly well printed on very fair paper, and the 
price is a shilling a piece. In each case a respectable 
amount of editorial assistance is given to the reader, and 
the Bunyan has a liberal allowance of not despicable 
wood-cuts. One thing only we have to say against 
Messrs. Ward and Lock’s otherwise excellent enterprise : 
the wrappers in which the books are issued, with their 
gaudy and vulgar reds and yellows, are much better 
suited to the lower class of railway novels than to work 
of such solid excellence as that which they contain. Let 
us hope that the present issue will be speedily sold off, 
and that the publishers will then see their way to clothing 
their series in a more sober and appropriate coat. 

The Parables of the Kingdom. By the Author of 
“* Earth’s Many Voices.” (W. Wells Gardner.)—This 
little volume is a well-intentioned attempt to turn the 
parables of the Gospels into language supposed to be 
better suited to children. Such attempts always seem a 
little presumptuous in their enforced contrast with the 
unmatched literary beauty of the originals, and in their 
often crude enunciations of very dubious theological 
doctrines ; but ** The Parables of the Kingdom” is not a 


bad specimen of its kind. Its illustrations are fairly 
designed and effective enough in style. 

The Child’s Life of Our Lord. By Sarah Geraldina 
Stock. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—A well-written book 
containing full explanations of things likely to be strange 


to a child in the Gospel narrative, and illustrated with 


wood-cuts in the early German manner. 

The Churchman’s Daily Remembrancer. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—This is one of those pocket-books which used 
to be ‘common, and which have of late years been super- 
seded by the rather idiotic fashion of birthday books. It 
contains the calendar and table of lessons from the Book 
of Common Prayer, together with memorandum space 
for every day in the year and additional blank pages for 
the end of each month. Opposite to each space is a 
short extract of a devotional character in verse. ‘These 
extracts are selected so as to illustrate texts of Scripture, 
and are chosen from a great variety of authors. 

Guide to Ordination. By the Rev. T. W. Wood. 
(Bemrose.)—This little handbook contains a brief but 
sufficient account of all the universities and theological 
colleges in England and Ireland where candidates for the 
ministry of the Church of England are prepared, with 
some details of their examinations, etc., and’ of the sub- 
sequent processes necessary to ordination. It is likely 
to be of considerable service to intending candidates who 
are (in a different sense from the old Scotch phrase) 
“ kinless loons,” and who cannot obtain information on 
the subject from friends. 

The Commonitorium of Vincentius Lerinensis. Trans- 
lated by John Stock, LL.D. (Elliot Stock.)—One 
famous phrase, “Quod semper quod ubique quod ab 
omnibus,” has made the name of Vincent of Lerins 
known to many who know nothing else about him. His 
Commonitorium is undoubtedly an interesting book, not 
merely interesting as a fragment of Church history ; and 
Dr. Stock may have done well to put forth a new trans- 
lation, We cannot, however, speak very favourably of 
its literary merits. Vincent, like a good many others of 
the fathers, is not the liveliest or the most logical of 
writers ; but his longwindedness and his platitudes appear 
decidedly more longwinded and platitudinous in Dr. 
Stock’s English than in the author’s Latin. 

David. By the Rev. T. Barber. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—In this volume Mr. Barber has carefully 
pieced together the notices of the sacred narrative into 
a connected history, and has added comment both of his 
own and gathered from various writers on the subject. 
The author, in his preface, opines that some people may 
think his book not specially called for. It is not impro- 
bable that such may be the case. But, if a literary 
censorship were established from this point of view, we 
are inclined to think that a very considerable reduction 
would be effected in the yearly returns of books pub- 
lished, and that Mr. Barber would not suffer alone. 

La Question Religieuse. Par Isaac Pereire. (Paris : 
Motteroz.)—M. Pereire, who is, if we mistake not, a 
convert from Judaism to Catholicism, has drawn his pen 
in the service of his new faith in a manner for which 
some of the professors of that faith will not be very 
grateful to him. In a brief historical introduction he 
endeavours, not unforcibly, to show that Catholicism, 
after pursuing a decidedly popular and enlightened 
course for fourteen centuries, entered shortly before the 
Reformation into an unlucky alliance with the enemies 
of liberty and progress, which has never been quitted 
since, and has resulted in nothing but misfortune to the 
Church and the world. He would have this changed, 
and would invite the Church to throw itself once’ more 
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on the popular side, The idea, if not exactly a novel 
one, is enticing; whether it is practicable is another 
matter, on which opinions will probably differ not a little. 

From a Quiet Place, Discourses by A. K. H. B. . (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—We have a certain kindness for 
Dr. Boyd. His early work, the “Concerning” papers 
of Fraser, was occasionally twaddling, not unfrequently 
pretentious, and sometimes not in the best taste. The 
evident desire which he had to be mistaken for a shovel- 
hatted Anglican rector was childish enough, and his 
moralising was often very cheap. But on the other hand 
the prattle was generally kindly prattle ; there were here 
and there bits of real pathos and of keen enough obser- 
vation of life, and the style was easy, if a little slipshod. 
Then, as most people know, a dead set was made at poor 
Dr. Boyd by slashing reviewers, and he was held up for 
years to the world as a sort of prose Tupper, an awfu] 
example of all that was babbling and old-womanly. It is 
not very difficult to write slashing reviews; perhaps not 
much more difficult than to write one of A. K. H. B.’s 
abused discourses on things in general. Moreover, Dr. 
Boyd has provided a great many people who are not very 
wise or very stupid with pleasant and quite harmless 
mental food. These discourses are inthe style of what 
he used to call his graver thoughts, and are very fair 
specimens of their kind. There is a good deal of sound 
sense in them, a good deal of kindly feeling and de- 
voutness, without hypocrisy. All these are things not 
so very plentiful in this world that one can afford to sneer 
at them when they appear. It is very possible that the 
book will do some people good ; it is probable that it will 
give many pleasure of the kind they wish for, and it is 
quite certain that it will do nobody any harm. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Norway and Sweden. Uandbook for Travellers by K. 
Baedeker. (Leipsic. 1879.)—From Leipsic the old English 
Guide Book monopoly is once again pressed by foreign com- 
petition in the shape of a fresh edition of Baedeker’s series 
relating to Norway and Sweden (London: Dulau and 
Co.). From those who know the other members of this red- 
coated regiment, no greater praise can be awarded it than 
the assurance that it is worthy of its predecessors. It, is 
arranged on the same plan, illustrated with as lavish a pro- 
fusion of maps, and is distinguished by the same conscien- 
tious, minute accuracy, condensed though ample information, 
and entire absence of that feverish anxiety lest the tourist 
should prefer one hotel to another equally good, which leads 
the unconfiding reader to suspect that either the compiler or 
his publisher has had evil communications with certain of 
the victuallers mentioned in it. The exclusion of advertise- 
ments either from the body or fly-leaves of the book adds 
further to our confidence in the disinterestedness of Baedeker, 
though doubtless ‘these are present in the volumes of guide- 
book series which, like Murray’s, are equally honest. This 
new guide has, in addition to the usual information, a com- 
prehensive sketch of the physical geography of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula, an outline of its history—evidently by Pro- 
fessor Maurer—and a concise grammar and vocabulary of 
Norse and Swedish, which can be detached from the volume 
if desirable. We have tested the information in the book in 
various ways, and as a result of this, can confidently recom- 
mend it as one of the best, as it is the most recent, guide- 
book to Norway and Sweden. in any language. 

Tourists’ Guide to the Channel Islands. By Benjamin 
Clarke. (Stanford.)—Mr. Stanford has been unlucky in this 
member of his generally excellent series of tourists’ guides. 
Mr. Clarke seems either to have no special local knowledge 
of his subject, or to be quite unable to put it. His book 
consists mainly of cuttings from older guides, with a certain 
amount of very badly-written and insufficient description of 
his own. His statements, moreover, are apt to be far from 
accurate. For instance, he says that Jersey is twenty miles 
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long, which is exactly twice the actual length of the island, 
His proper names, which ought to be one of the chief cares 
of the writer of a guide-book, are constantly mis-written or 
misprinted, and his opinions of the relative value of the 
scenery are, when they are not secondhand, usually mis- 
leading. 

Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight. By H.1. Jenkinson. 
(Stanford.)—This exhaustive and careful guide is worthy of 
Mr. Jenkinson’s reputation as a topographer. The history 


and antiquities, the holes and corners of “ the islafid,” as the — 


inhabitants of Hampshire fondly call it, are excellently dealt 
with; and the careful apparatus of large scale sectional 
maps, which Mr. Jenkinson makes a feature of in his hand- 
books, leaves nothing to desire. 

London Guide. Fifth Season. 1879. (Stanford.)—If 
strangers cannot find their way about London, it is certainly 
not for want of assistance in print. This guide is rather 
different to most of its rivals. It is practically a gigantic 
index to the large map which accompanies it, and the infor- 
mation is tabulated and scheduled artfully enough—perhaps 
too artfully for human laziness, which likes not to have to 
explore such intricacies. The map is a good one, but should 
have been brought more up to date. Many spaces in the 
near suburbs are here represented as open, which have for 
years been covered with houses. Nor are the latest street 
improvements given. For instance, the extension of Pont 
Street westwards through the once jealously-closed “ Smith 
Estate” has for the first time made it possible to pass from 
Belgravia to Kensington without going round by Knights- 
bridge, or else treading the sordid labyrinths at the back of 
Hans Place. But it is not marked in this map, though ‘it 
has been open for at least a year. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
erent pmeiane 
HE Sanitary Congress and Exhibition of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain will this year be held at Croy- 
don, from October 21st to November 8th, inclusively. Dr. 
Richardson, F.R.S., has accepted the office of President of 
the Congress ; and a large and influential Committee, Mr. 
John Corry being the Chairman, has been formed. Amongst 
the Vice-Presidents are the Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl 
Percy, the Earl of Egmont, the Bishop of Rochester, Mr. 
George Cubitt, M.P.; Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur, M.P. ; Mr. 
W. Grantham, Q.C., M.P.; Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., 
M.P.; Mr. J. Watney, M.P. The Sanitary Congress is 
divided into three sections, as follows :— 
Section 1—Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine. 
President, Mr. Alfred Carpenter, M.D., Lond. 
LP, 
Section 2.—Engineering and Sanitary Construction. Presi- 
dent, Captain Douglas Galton, R.E.C.B., F.R.S. 
Section 3.—Meteorology and Geology. President, Mr. G. J. 
Symons, F.R.S. 
Arrangements have also been made for two or more lectures, 
one of which will be delivered by Professor Corfield, M.A., 
M.D. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—A fresh 
blow has been struck at the Press by the suppression, at the 
orders of General Gourko, of all bookstalls on the railways 
in his district, and the prohibition of the sale of newspapers 
in railway stations. This order will not be so keenly felt in 
Russia as it would in England, on account of the fewness of 
bookstalls on Russian lines’; but still it will affect the circu- 
lation of all the St. Petersburg newspapers. Thanks to the 
Nihilists, the Censor has so much work to do in suppressing 
the revolutionary intelligence that appears in foreign journals 
that his staff has had to be increased by ten subordinates. 
The comic paper Svertchok, just brought out at Odessa by 
Herr Freudenberg, is stated to be a great success. By the 
regulations of the Governmentall persons retailing newspapers 
have to obtain a pass from the authorities, and in the case 
of street venders, have to wear a distinctive head-gear. In 
order, further to keep them under restraint, they are com- 
pelled to belong to one of two corporations, the “ Artel” af 
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newsagents and the “ Artel” or association of news-boys. 
In St. Petersburg, which has 700,000 of inhabitants, there 
are only thirteen newspaper shops, of which nine have the 
right to employ sixteen news-boys, and three to employ 
eight. The remaining one, at Fenn, employs no boys what- 
ever. The total number of licensed news-boys is 140. The 
journalists belonged to the Domshoi Gazette, recently sup- 
pressed, have migrated to St. Petersburg, where several have 
become attached to the Golos and Rooski Pravda, The 
editor of the new Jewish journal, Rooski Evré, is to be Mr. 
Behrman, tle proprietor of the St. Petersburg Hebrew 
College. The Baltic province of Esthonia possesses eight 
newspapers, six of which are controlled by Germans, 
The leading one, the Sakala, has been suppressed for 
articles deprecating the Russification of the Baltic pro- 
vinces. 


_A NEw fine arts museum was opened at Berne last week, 
The building is on the left bank of the Aar, opposite the 
Schanzli Hill, and has been erected by the Canton of Berne, 
assisted by numerous private bequests, the chief of the latter 
being a legacy of £14,000, left by an architect, M. Hebler. 
The museum is built from the plans of M. Eugéne Stettler, 
and contains among its collections the complete works of 
Freudenberg, the Bernese artist. 


THE monument to the late Duke of Brunswick, erected by 
the town of Geneva, in accordance with the terms of his will, 
is now almost finished. The statue arrived from Paris a few 
days ago. It is made of bronze, and represents the Duke 
life-size on horseback. M. Cain is the sculptor, and the 
design was supplied by M. Franel. The sarcophagus will be 
surrounded by eight bas-reliefs in white marble, executed at 
Carrara, and representing scenes from the history of the 
house of Este. It is announced that the statue will be un- 
veiled on September 15th, on which day, also, the new 
Opera House will be opened. 


ON Thursday the marriage took place of M. Camille 
Barrére, of the Républigue Francaise. M. Gambetta and 
Sir Charles Dilke were the bridegroom’s best men. 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BULGARIA is determined that | 


his new subjects shall not be debarred from the amusements 
enjoyed by more civilised communities. He has just en- 
gaged a troupe of actors, who will perform in operetta and 
comedy at Tirnowa, in German. 


THE following is the Russian literary news this week :— 
Professor Evropius, an eminent Russian ethnologist, is pre- 
paring for the press a work on the “Finnese Race.” The 
Golos calculates that over ninety per cent. of the literary 
men in Russia are in circumstances approaching to poverty. 
The eleventh volume has been issued of “State Papers 
referring to the History of South Russia, and collected by 
the Archeographical Commission.” The papers chiefly refer 


to the events of 1672-74, with a supplement giving a | 


history of the Cossack Hetman Bogdan Kmelnikki, Barbara 
Krestovsky, the wife of the eminent novelist and journalist, 
Vsevolod Krestovsky, is dead. She was the daughter of the 
famous actress Greenovoi, and herself performed on the 
stage until she married Krestovsky. The “School of 
Health” (Shkolea Zdorovya) is the title of a bulky compila- 
tion on household medicine, prepared by a staff of eminent 
physicians belonging to the Medical Academy. It contains 
over 3000 receipts in Russian and Latin, and costs only a 
few shillings. The Rooskt Retch this month has a capital 
article on the “ Kirghiz,” by a Kirghiz, and another on the 
“ Morals of Poets” by Markoff. The Rooski Starina con- 
tains articles on “ The Revolt of the Military Colonies in 
1863,” by a clergyman ; and some “ Unpublished Letters of 
the Poet Pushkin.” The Vestnik Evropi has an article on 
Robert Greene,” by Veselooski, the beginning of a story 
entitled “ The Hetman of many Sins,” and the first part of a 
new novel, by Damlovsky, entitled “ Mirovitch.” The S/ovo 
gives Professor Mistchinko’s account of the “Causes of the 
Fall of Ancient Greece,” and an article by Ghika on the 
“Last Act of the Bonapartist Tragi-Comedy.” Prince 
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- Golitsin has presented the projected University at Tomsk 
with a library of 5000 volumes, The Minister of Marine 


announces the issue of a volume on “Cruises of Vessels of 
the Russian Fleet” between 1868-1877, by Captain Sgibneff. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Brent, BaF ha Comerbery in. the. C the Olden Time. Seqeed Miron. En- 
Simpkin, Mennih nea 


Cox, Edward W., Serjeant-at-Law.—The Mechanism of Man. Vol. rT The 
Mechanism. 3rd edition. Longmans and Co. 

on Tae Se. sae Beeches. With 8 Full-page Lilustrations. 

Howard, James. —Practical Politics. No. I. The Tenant Farmer. Macmillan 


L’ Art. = 2. ty Aout, 18 A. Ballue, Echour, New Bond Street. 
a imeon Wilberforce. Chelation Unity. T. Hayes. 


O'Neill, S$ 
Viollet-le- "Duc, ] E.— Military Architecture. Tr. from ti the French by M, 
Macdermott. Second Edition. With Preface by John Henry Parker, 


C.8., FSA. James Parker and Co. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—FPost free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 14s. ja; 
Quarterly, 7s. 2a.—U.S. of America, £,1 10s. 6d., to 
$7.50 gold.—Indta and the Colonies, £1 ros. 6d.  Sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance, and may commence at any 
time. 


Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 
and Cloth, as when new. Post free, x 5 igh ena enn Lay 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press 

Public Ofinion says as a useful and valuable household requisite it is 
likely to be largely employed.” 
“ Coleraine, Ireland.—Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle of 
“ Mira ciline” for which I enclose the stam I think it is an admirable 
cation. I shall recommend it to others.—Yours, truly, Ropert Given.” 





THE Light, Handsome, and Roomy 
NOCKABOUT 
Price ros. 6d. Bae 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 
HARREON, the Tourist’s Co-operative Store, 


26; HIGH HOLBORN. 


“A FACT.” “A FACT.” 
Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 


‘ ‘HE PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS’ 
EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 
Pi ar oe . wea will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Station 


yo free on application to the ae Forbes. 
Price from 2s. 11d. to ros. 6d. per J. 





These silks are ro lenganees direct and are to be had at manufac- 
eaner’e d the LYON’S from Lyons, anda COMPANY, V6, Alder. 
gate-street, Ssaton, EC, 





PILOT HUusS. 


EYMOUTH.—TuHE Imperiat BuRDoN HorTe.t.— 
First-class Hotel for Families and Gentle Facing the Sea and 
S Ladies’ and Si 


Gentlemen’s Coffee a A 
aeete: talk eel and Billiard Rooms. Hot and Cold So 
convenience, combined with reasonable charges. 


W EYMOUTH.— Marine Famity Hore. — 
Private Apectmente fon. Familiesand Gentlemen. Ladies’ and G 
men’s Coffee Rooms. es situated, ane the sp'endid Bay, 
overlooking Public Gardens Sea Baths. T moderate. 
ae C. DAVIS, 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Seashore, 


in its own petameane | Grounds of Five Acres. It contains 25 rooms, and 
is fitted with every — soornens which science could ‘ote i Charges 
and moderate. e ‘a . Every information MANAGER. 
Tourists’ Tickets to Titecoabe f for wo Months are pened at all ;riacipal 
Railway Stations in England. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART 
‘Twenty-ninth Session, 1879-8, which will commence on the 1 
of Octo! the following COURSES of *CECTURES. and PRACTICAL. 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be given ?— 
Ch E. Frankl Ph, D., F.R.S. 
Mecaliray, %y ohn Perey, MDL ERS. 
denies LL.D. F,R.S. 
ome poses Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chairman. 
ohn W. Judd, F.B.S. ; 
Apstios Me Apolied Mechanics. B J T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
P. redericle Guthrie, Ph, O., &.R.S, - 
Mechanical Phase Rev. J. H. ar, M.A. 
The tome Fees for Students Jomen of becoming Associates are £3> 
cnn Su GR OMORROR, 40, $e ReuEal | Pape ac, exclusive she 


ies. 
Tickets Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 
one - Queen's Rab Her Majesty's Consuls, A Acting vara 


‘eachers i uced fees 
Son ncioutate Gesb-er tat Oficial Proxpectan (orice 6 by post 7.) app'y te 
the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Stress, MUDLER, Registrar. 
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COLONIAL, INDIAN, AND FOREIGN ASSURANCE. 


The SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


made important Reductions in the Premiums chargeable for 
_ Foreign Residence. 


Prospectuses show rates graduated for every climate. _ 
Immediate reduction to home rates on the essured leaving for Europe, or other 


temperate 
fh t—151, West e Street. 
o — {Pei 2, Ki g William Street, E.C. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803), 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ee FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1752. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 











The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION, 


Prospectuses and jes of the last Re and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
teformeeiiens can eed on tpollendion to any of the Agents of the 


Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


Parsipent—The LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


Heap MAstTsr: 
Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. P 
Chancellor’s Medallist and 1st Senior Optime. 
Tue STAFF INCLUDES 
C. F. Linvon, Esq., M.A., late conan SURG College, Oxford. 
i BARNARD, Esq., M.A., 12th Wrangler. 
ev. H. D. Evam, M.A.., late Scholar St. John's College, Oxford. 
H. B. Jupp, Esq., B.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Ss. J. another. ro Ps ee Scholar Queen’s College, Belfast. 
° IAK DER A, ingen University. 
ail _ And cther Assistant Masters. 
re tenable at the Universities and Scholarships at the School 
are awarded annually. 
The next Term begins on THuRspDAy, 11th September. 
All penton may be obtained from the Secretary, Proprietary School, 
Blackheath. 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL. 


° | “HIS School affords especial means of Preparation 

for the different Military Competitive Appointments. An unusually large 
Staff of Masters enables each Pupil to receive complete individual instruction 
and attention. During the past year TWENTY successful Candidates PASSED 
direct from this Scheol into the Artillery and Infantry. The NEXT TERM 
commences on ember 2. For further information apply to Rev. the Hzap- 
Masters, Wimbledon School, Surrey. 








IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons ly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4. excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON, 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DawzisH 

and Tonquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 

Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision,— For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


YOUNG ENGLISH LADY, resident at Hanover, 

wauld be glad to TAKE the CHARGE of THREE or FOUR YOUNG 

LADIES. ‘lhere would be educational advantages of the highest order, espe- 

omy for the study of German and Music, with residence in a private German 
y: 


Further inf rmation, with references, from W. B. S., care of Henry Green- 
wooo, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 
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13, Great Mar.sorovcn Straeer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By 
M. Betuam-Ebwarps. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


“A delightful book, full of picturesque grace.” —British Quarterly Review. 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA; with a. 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
Boppam-WuatHam. 8vo, with Map and IIlustrations, 15s. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1x vol. 8vo, 15s. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Eart or 
Desart, author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


“We strongly recommend this book. The plot is deeply interesting, the 
language forcible, and the incidents truly exciting. The Honourable Ella is a 
well drawn and original character.” —Court Fournal. 


FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Fraser, author of “‘ A Fatal Passior,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROSE MERVYN. By ANNE BEALz, author of 
“Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the most delightful novels of the day.”—Court Fournal. 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leira Apams, 


_ “‘ A story of considerable interest, written with care and finish. The descrip- 
tions are remarkable and the characters well drawn. It is in every sense of the 
word a notable book.” — Jost. 


DORCAS. By Georciana M. Craik. 3 vols. 
“‘ A singularly pleasing novel.”— Saturday Review. 





TAIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


DAVID LESLIE. 


A STORY OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


By S. S. THORBURN, 
BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE, 


Author of “* Banna; or, Our Afghan Frontier.” 


Two Volumes, post 8vo, 17>. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





This day is Published, 8vo, 20:., 


History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. II. 


Including the Storming of Delhi, the Relief of Lucknow, the two Battles of 
Cawnpore, the Campaign in Rohilkund, and the Movements of the several 

ns in the North-West Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. By Colonel G. B. Matteson, C S.I., 
author of ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Native States of India,” “ A History of 
Afghanistan,” &c. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13, Wate: loo Place. 
Just Published. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Return from the Captivity, Isandula, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS TILSTON. 


London: HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Square. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 


all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their 
Specific Treatencat 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hvrornospuites AND INHALANTS. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. éd., 


ABEL AVENGED: A Dramatic Tragedy. 


By LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 
London: E. Moxon, Son, and Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


BOUGHT to any amount, in town or country, for immediate cash, without cost 
of removal, by Goprrey & S.atrer, 7, Booksellers’ Row, Strand, W.C. 
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BUY YOUR BOY A BOX OF TOOLS AND YOURSELF A TOOL CHEST, 
At ARKELL'S, » 


“The Rimlock,” 291, 


OXFORD STREET, W.; 


Or at the Branch Establishment, 


“The Tool Chest,” 293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PRICE LisTs. ON APPLICATION. 





CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. 


ed 


STEAM FACTORY, 











Piano and Harmonium on one 


HENRY A. IVORY &¢0,| Orchestral /ron Frame Piano.— {P"xcyvoara 

Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {iter instrament can be played 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Aspiratty acepted for Charch or 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {P°scc.2t* reemen me 
WOOD GREEN, N.| Orchestral [ron Frame Piano.— {Pere agee want of this 





J. TOTTMAN AND CO.,, 
CORK MANUFACTURERS, MERCHANTS, AND PATENT BOTTLE MERCHANTS, 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, OFFICE No. 
FTER a long experience, have great pleasure in introducing to the Nobilit ty and the Public, their 
ec 


Patent INDICATING CORK, which is most efficient for the Toilet and the Table, inasmuch as it guards — 
domestics. This invention indicates the exact quantity used, and the Cork cannot be be extracted except by directions given to the 


oetes eo aoe open hee _— 


times a bottle has been visited. For sparkling wines, syphon tops are not required, and the as thereof avoided, while the shness ines of the wine is preserved - 


a fifth of the cost. Great expense has been 3 eee on this invention to present the Public 


on application or seen at the Fattory as above. 


pletely novel and perfect ples can be forwarded 


ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALL 


FLEMINC’S BEST ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can be advantageous 


ied. are very numerous, amongst which may ke specified: Launpry Purposes. A small quantity mixed 


in the Starch adds a beautiful gloss to the lowe. 1 ins dipped in its Solution are :endered un 


OR THE Tomkgt. Asa Tooth 


MERCHANTS, in Preserving F ges, 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, 
Will be issued from May 1st to the 31st October, 1879. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, April, 1879. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Butipincs, E.C., Lorpon. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Sieeats 

"ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he 
says :—“ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arranged Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 S:rand), Teacher. of of Mineralogy at "King’s College, London. ” 
Be Aa collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 








100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays..........+..++. 42 20 
200 Specimens, i in Cabinet, with Five TrayS.......0sseee«++ ‘2 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers..+-............ 10 10 © 
aco Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers........ +21 0 Oo 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each. 


IAMONDS _pnd other PRECIOUS STONES. 


Scientific iven as to GENUINENESS, PURI 
VALUE. UE. — BRYCE. RIGH » Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell maa 


DIAMONDS IMR. STREETER, 


JEWELLERY 
WATCHES NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 


SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 





READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


ble. 
Powder ; me a Solution makes an excellent Hair Wash, and renders the skin soft and 
Used Dvzrs and BLEACHERS, as a Mordant and Purifier. STARCH MANUFACTURERS, in the 
Grocers, and DrysaLTsErs, and General Household Purposes. Dentists, for Fluxi 
CrmMENT MANUFACTURERS, i in the preparation of =, Finest Cement. CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in the 

Butter, Hams, and Fresh Meat of every description. Pou_terRers and FishMONGERS. 

In Penny Packets or in Bulk. Ofall Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 30, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, E.C. 

ene eR Ret A Erin een SN EE eR ARNE 


white. 
preparation, giving a neat loss. CHEMISTS, 
. Mepicat Men, ce Wounds and erat Application. 
formation of the completely Scan Wick. Provision 


HBL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of 


B EDSTEADS, 
oe 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 
KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 


All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty, 

The Traveller, Sportsman, Soldier. and Sailor should visit 

KOPF'S ESTABLISHMENT. = 

Testimonials of the highest ender from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
fessions. 


The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. . 


THE TIMES ont INDIA, ha been for many the Daily 
td the ‘Ea prevents to Bagi "Advertere url 


Journal of Ind 

vantages. 
Published at Bomba the nearest port to E 
of the whole of the passage trafic trafic through the Suez Car 


hast three days’ it a> over journals printed in 
the ccher Presidencies | aud oe % ree with the high character this 
journal has tained ina Commercial point of view, has secured it 


portant but throughout India, as well as 
3a the Perstan Gulf, and in China 


unequalled out of wider Pee 
“ P ome 
The “WEEKLY OVERLAND EDI j conine 


Advertisements in A poareals, to Mr. W. J. Jounson, 
aw Lond. Treton Otion 121, Ficet hath rol 
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NOTICE. 
The HOROGRAPH is now ready. 


HIS New WRITING and PRINTING INSTRU- 





MENT enables of couuke Circulars. Plans, &c., to be Dupli- 
cated by hundreds and quicker, cheaper, and better manner 
any other process. 


Invaluable for commercial men, clergymen, architects, engineers, accountants, 
solicitors, schools, public and private, and all public bodies and institutions. 


. Full particulars from the Patentees, 


NEWTON, WILSON, & CO., 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 


74, EDGWARE ROAD. 





AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Bgcs to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
eer ly solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 05. 


Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. oe ee os - from 2 o 
Superfine Cream Laid N oe oe 8 @ 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Nate, Black Border « os +e «< @¢*6 
Straw Paper, “‘ Patent” .. ae 26 
Commercial Note Papers. 2 ft eee » ge and 6 6 

and 14 6 


now Pp an aeers | blue or cream 
* Club House” Note. Suntec | San or Blue 


Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1600. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4, STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 


Norick TO THE vee 


The Proprietors of the London Provision oe acquaint the Public 
that they have OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLI HMENT at the above 
address, within a few doors of the London Chatham Railway Station, for 
the purpose of supplying Provisions at the lowest possible prices. 

Particular attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, the Propriet 
feeling assured it must meet the views of the shnet scandunteal. ges 


HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 


I Tb. Dai -Fed Pork ee ee ee 6a. Delicious. 

x lb. Breakfast Bacon... a se > Very Mild. 

x Ib. Rich Curd Cheese .. 6d. Quiet a Treat. 

i Ib. Farm House Butter 6d. As from Dairy. 
Large Dorking Eggs és ee -- Gd. New Laid. 

4 lbs. Farm House Bread... és -. 6a. Home Made. 

4 Ibs. Pure Flour ‘6 s «» 6d. White Flake. 

2 Ibs. and Moist Sugar -. 6d. Crystallized. 

4 Ib. New Leaf Tea we «» 64. First Importation. 

7 Ibs. - Bag Flowery Potatoes .. -. Gd. Tipperary. | 

Wane | 231 23lbs. * for.. ee * 5s. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 





20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bacs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


_ HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 

PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leaseholds 

he ; and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
reason. 
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MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and co. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the oe vee prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on most favoura! 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


HE “VICTORIA” SPRING MATTRESS and 
BED BOTTOM. To be obtained only at THE CAVENDISH 
OFFICES and F ACTORY eens. 7 Margaret Street, Cavendish 
uare, W. Never becomes Hollow in the Comfortable—Portable— 
Durable. Adapted for Wood or Iron Steads. 

Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, and placed upon the bed- 
steads as an ordinary eee, not let in, it is impossible for your bed to at any 
time sink below an uniform level. 

IT IS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
avoid giving pressure against the spine. The major portion of the springs are 

uently placed near the head of the mattress, and a proportionate number 

near the foot. It should, however, be noted that the springs can be placed in 
co position at the option of the user. 

t is easily cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. Specially appli- 

— = eo or the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it can be readily 


No palliasse or straw mattress required. 

The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting 
the appearance of an ordidary mattress. 

Can be fixed by anyone without disfiguring the bedstead. 

Is very portable; a dozen beds may be put into two -parcels, thus render- 
ing it convenient for transit or shipping. 


very best steel specially designed for this bed ; and also clean, 
white, and. carefully eee wood will invariably be used. 


Price List aft. 3.6 aft. 4ft.3 4.6 4ftg 
Any Length . 20/- 22/6 246 25/6 266 27/6 286 

“ Sereainan” Foitpinc Camp BgpsTEAD (tor one person) 7s. 6d. each. 
S. TAYLOR, Manager. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST; 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Loadon, 1862; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREBF. 


5 ft. 





. TESTIMON aAL. 
*¢ Jan, 27, 1877. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 


Painless Dentistry. 
to use my name, 


“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 
LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, me or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small po: arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Mhlood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections, 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 


In recognition of 
** By Appoiatment 


your valuable services you are at li 
. G. (CHINS, 
Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 









A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 
superior to anything yet offered to 


Corrective of Corpulency, 


and a sure antidote to 


“Sold in 
1 Doz. CASES 
FOR: 21> 


ee 


Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any 
part of Eaglaad. 


OFFICE— ‘ 


16, Stoney Street, 
SOUTHWARK; 'S.B,” 
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PAYNE AND CO.’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


DESTROYING AND PREVENTING CORROSION AND 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS. 


Manufactured only by 


PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garden Street, London, S.E. 


HIS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 
PREVENTING CORROSION ; Boilers are kept clean without 
chipping ; all primageis dispensed with. wear and tear is much lessened, and 
fakes: to accicents and explosions avoided. _ Thesaving of fuel is considerable ; : 
me also acts as : a 7m Steam Engines. ~ will 
e price is only per ga per horse-power per week wi 
unees ane incrustation from Boaters, ‘Ope ‘gill per quantity will keep clean ones 


ect. 

It may be introduced by the feed-pipe frem water cistern, or through 

— os safety valve. 
hen the man-hole is open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 
Experience has proved that the saving in fuelalone more than compensates 
for the cost of the Fluid, whilst the saving of time usually occupied in removing 
the corrosion by es of chipping hammers, and the an of labour, and the 
damage sustained by the chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 


owners of Bcilers. 
This Fiuid is most extensively and successfully used i in paaeem, and also in 


the principal manufacturing districts throughout t 
Registered Trade Mark—No, 812. 
References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms. 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto appointed Agents for the Sale of their 
World-renowned 


COALS 


IN LONDON, 


Now determine to come on to the Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
sumers the extra expenses which must necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agenis. ‘They have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 


37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to supply direct from their own Collieries every description of 
Coal at the lowest possible prices (published ard forwarded on application). 
Should it be _, a jeccbone esentative will attend on Customers and explain the 
ity of the various sorts of Coal. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sting of healthy tonics that are. sent into. the 
bere centres that ‘pervade the dgcntive organ 

) is impossi 


+t ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
the ‘Blast "ahehes Satine baakoton, 

Bilious. &c. it will do for _ what nothing else 

can. ‘Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 

with most oa treatments. As a 


ily remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household.. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 





THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, » Bost: Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, “and all 
chentops that can emanate ret hag cee r= 

nd is universally patron persons su ering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from ny cor be action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a wonderful rem inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
sete, — from i the "cboye named complaints, and “a quantities have 
been supplied for the African Arm a 


1} . 6d. and 
AMES GOODFELLOW oy CO. 
whed also chests for the Colonies can te 208 d at th, iy Road 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Sores, wounds, 





sod healing wnguent_ It as called forth the loneat praise poteons ‘ 


cooling and upguent. It has ficm persons 
wee tees cuneull ears from bad and ulcers, after 
every hope of cure has away. one but those who have experienced 
tke soothing effect of this can form an idea of the comfort it bestows, 
by restraining Segnniee oat eens Ome. Whenever has 
been once used it has esta its own worth, and has again been eagerly 
sought for as the easiest and safest remedy for all ulcerous complaints. In 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Teligve a Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 


Fe Y's COcea BITRE. 


Guaranteed Cocoa , deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Fer eld be eee od Tae 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
eee CARACAS: COC OA 
A CHOICE PREPARED- COCOA. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


Oe delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage 
ever been manufactured." Aferning Post. _ 








LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806, 


BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS 
STOCKINGS, | 76 nis tate Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
Army and Navy. 


&e., 
, 292, STRAND, LONDON, 
Y idaicoah | N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


M ESSRS, JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 


Milliners travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to pur- 
chasers, when the emergencies of sudden or suempected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take with them Dresses and 
Millinery, besides Material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the wd 
all marked in plain figures, San Weneaiis Waieeass ako Gran ip iieu 
house in Regent Street. Reasonable Estimates also given for 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small fainilies. 


JAY’S, 


TIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the oe: producer —, manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 
KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor Seti yee is not a salve, 
ee LOTION, being in a liquid f 


e day. 
KINGSTON "LOTION i is. noe immediately upon application, and, unlike 
or geapeemion, Sa not any u 
KINGSTON L LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 


Notre tHe Appress— 
W. RB. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 
Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHEU MATIC i a? oe ioe effect. a eure, evén in long-standing cases, and 


after failed. 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No Nonneald should be without them. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


Sprains, rents, &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS oun cake tn Settles tt oi, #5 6d., 5s. 6d., ent 10s. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NGTON, i HULL. 


EWIN 
RHEUMATIC OILS BL apace eller eta 8 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
aero yap do not require the sufferer to cache any change from his 


or labour. 
RHEUMATI id OILS. are the friend of all seafaring men, who. as a rule, suffer 
from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 


priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
Note the Address—W, BR, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT en eee 
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a issuE of £40,000 a PER CENT. DEBENTURE 
1 BONDS ‘of £50, £100, and £500 each. 

COLOMBIA CHEMICAL - FACTORY, 
MANURE, and PHOSPHATE WORKS, Limited. 


HE DIRECTORS invite APPLICATION for a 

FIRST ISSUE of £4c,0°0 DEBENTURE BONDS of £50, £100, 

and £500 each—with half-yearly Coupons attached--bearing iatarent at Six per 

"Gobipen ies able £20, ot in 5 St ee most in > Yon, y 

frosco in 10 years, with option of exchanging for ordinary Shares at the expira- 
those times 


i le security for their money, as the Company's 
The Holders will have ome yresbold Land, with buildings containing plant 
veered at £50,002 sterling, i 1662 acres of valuable 


oeriane la with 28 distinct mining setts, worth at least a further £40,coo. 
The Bonds will be allotted i 


in the order of application. 


Reports of Eminent Engineers on the profitable nature of the Company’s 
business and the value of their Freehold Premises and Plant, &c., &c., together 
with Forms of Application, can be obtained of the Secretary, 
Mr. Cuaries E. Kay, at the ny’s Offices, 57, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.; or of their Solicitors, Sines. Asuurst, Morris, Crisp, & Co., 


6, Old Jewry, E.C. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 


GOVERNMENT FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
PER CENT. LOAN.—£200,000. 


Authorised by Act No. 22 of 1878, as amended by Act 
No. 32 of 1879, passed by the Governor and Council 
of Western Australia for the Construction of certain 
Public Works, of which £100,000 has already been 
raised. as 


ER Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies having directed the Crown Agents to negotiate on behalf of 
overnment of Western Australia the Second and Final Issue of the loan 
authorised by the Acts above cited, they HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, That 
will be prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS until one o'clock p.m. on 
THURSDAY, the 8th inst., for DEBENTURES representing Seomaa 


The is secured on the general revenue and public assets of the colony, 
and will be raised on debentures representing £500 and £100 respectively, and 
ee Son Se. 1, 1879, at the rate of 454 per cent. per annum, 
half-yearly, at Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies in 


The principal will be repaid by annual instalments, commencing in April, 188 
means of a sinking fund to be formed on the cumulative principle, into which 

Government pay a sum equal to 1 per cent. per annum on the total 
amount of debentures issued, and which is calculated to extinguish the debt in 
about 39 years from the above date. — 

The accumulations in this fund will be applied either to annual drawings by 
lot, or to the purchase of the bonds in the market, at the option of the Govern- 
ment. The drawing (if any) will take ce in March, 188s, and thence- 

in the same month of every year. drawn bonds wiil be paid off, 
with the interest ae due, on the rst of the foliowing month. ; 
in accordance with the annexed form, addressed “Tender for 
Western Australian Loan,” will be received at the Offices of the Crown Agents 
the Colonies until one p.m. on Thursday, the 28th instant, and then opened 
by them in the presence of such of the applicants, as may be pleased to attend. 
# Should the equivalent tenders exceed the amount of the debentures to be 
allotted, a fre rata distribution will be made. If no allotment be made, the 
amount forwarded with the tender will be returned in full, and, if a portion only 
for be anes the surplus will be appropriated towards 

en 
debentures wiil be allotted to the highest bidders, provided the rates 
offered are not below £96 in money for every £100 in debentures, payable as 


5 per cent. on ponkention, and so much no allotment as _ will leave 
50 per cent. payable on I. 
Tenders at a fraction of 1s. other than 6d. will not be preferentially accepted. 
With the view of making the bonds of this issue identical in every respect 
with those of the first issue, the first coupon will carry interest from Oct. 1, and 
be payable on April 1, 1830. Scrip certificates will be issued in exchange for 
the receipt of payments on allotment to which will be attached an interest 
no the month 7 ae. <— 
ture bonds wil exchanged for the scrip certificates as soon as 
a shall have been made in full. = 
tements showing the financial condition of the colony, and forms of t*"der, 
may be had on applicatiun at the Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies ; 
at those of Messrs. MULLENs, MARsHa ut, and Co., 4, Lombard Street, E.C. ; 
and these of Messrs J. ard A. Scrimcrovue, 18, Old Broad Street, E C 
Copies of the Acts authorising the loan may be inspected at the Offices of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
Downing Street, Aug. 2:1, 1879. 


FORM OF TENDER. 
Second and Final Issue of Seenace Western ) Ansralion Four anda Half per 


To the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, London. 


Gentlemen—I hereby tender for the above loan to th 
which I undertake to pay at the rate of £ for Pree ts hein Sa 
and I agree to accept the same, or any less amount, subject to the conditions 
SPeEE sore sdvenbonnes, det AS, *%. 1879 

enclose herein a cheque the sum » being i eposi 
5 per cent. on the amount applied for. Bo wept, ¢ ¢ 


Name in full .....066...ceeceses 
Address . 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 5, St. . ; 
~~ County of Mi ete ee Fagen 


THE EXAMINER. 


Ave. 23, 1879. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


ae YORKSHIRE RELISH. ’ 
o .. ,; (pameedeatas und par tpnneg ebedaes mprstiaie 
avy injurious 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. 
Enriches Hot 
Delicious to . Fish 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 
with the most person. 
akes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
‘ossesses a ing piquancy.. . 
E dish is improved by its addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid's ps Broth. 


Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no ition. No better Sauce can Le made. 
A marvel and enterprise. — . 
A household. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Known all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 
CAUTION. —On each Label is our Trapz Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopALL, Backnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. : 
This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invi 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 
The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., amd 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 
»—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a lengt of time my sideboard has never lacked 
our celebrated “ Y ire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
Forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 


acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly oe with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes e ingly tasty and palatable— 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll caeeet in it; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gocd, so useful, and so cheap If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” “' pearriet Sennteny, “* The Wreck of the Royal 
Chart Se 


er, 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
ae hg Prize een for superior quality. 
nriv. lor efficiency . 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
ispenses wit wer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. . One trial convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

Sn ap by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 15., 25, 
5s. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the best and st tonic yetintroduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. ‘The best restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
especially suited as a vehicle forthe administration of cod-liver oil, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in al! cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold Tt Grocers, &c., at 1., 1s. “iAd» 2s., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 
by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITrHFuULt. 

* _Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your e t Quinine Wine, | am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in , &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
better than cure.—Yours truly, Emity FarrHruty, 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 
UUDALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
OODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. - 
’ Delicious to everything. 
Cho CUSTARD POWDER, 
for, making delicious custards without in less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The propri i 
greatest confidence in the article, i 
as a useful naan in the i . 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, talian Wa: ehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


Published at 136, Strand, W.C., London, in the ~~ 
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